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Learn Another Language 
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FOR WARTIME COOPERATION WITH OUR ALLIES 


In the armed forces and in civilian services, Americans will be called to every quarter of 
the globe. They will serve at the side of citizens of many nations. Those who can speak 
the language of the country in which they serve will be able to understand their allies — 
better, to cooperate more closely. 
Those who know the language of the Axis nations will be leaders in the work of combatting 
and countering their propaganda. 


FOR NEW OPPORTUNITIES WHEN PEACE COMES 


And when Victory will have been achieved Americans again will be called upon to serve 
the entire world — the enormous task of reconstruction will engage the talents of thousands. 


The leadership in this great task will be awarded to those who can communicate with people 
of other lands in their own native tongues. 


LEARN WITH LINGUAPHONE 
WORLD-FAMOUS LANGUAGE METHOD 


Linguaphone—the “eye-ear” method teaches you in your own 
home and in your spare time. Over 1,000,000 men and women 
in all walks of life have benefited from Linguaphone courses. 
These courses were created by expert teachers from the greatest 
universities in the world. Start training for leadership now. 
Find out how Linguaphone can teach you any foreign language 
you want to learn. 
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You can have a free, illustrated book, describing completely how 
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used it. It’s yours for the asking. Simply send the coupon today. 
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A Gift to 


American - Soviet 


Friendship 


N the back cover you will 

find a suggestion that will 
help you solve your gift prob- 
lem, save you money, time and 
bother, bring you a valued gift 
for yourself, and enable you at 
the same time to make a lasting 
contribution to the cause of 


American-Soviet friendship. 


It is this last item that we 
would like to dwell on here. 
American-Soviet friendship and 
cooperation for victory and for a 
stable peace after victory are in- 
dispensable. The vast majority of 
our people are now convinced of 
this, even among those who for- 
merly were hostile to the Soviet 


Union. 


But misinformation and preju- 
dice still are being spread about 
the Soviet Union. The saboteurs 
of our war effort still work on 
anti-Soviet prejudice as _ their 
chief weapon to divide the Uni- 
ted Nations. Scotch the saboteurs 
against victory by bringing to as 
many people as you can the ac- 
curate, authentic information of 
our Soviet ally available in So- 
vieT Russia Topay. 


With this you can make a 
precious gift to American-Soviet 
friendship. 
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Stalin’s Letter on the African Campaign 


Stalin’s letter to Henry Cassidy, AP Correspondent, is 
much more important than anything we could say on the 
African campaign. We print it below in place of an editorial. 


AM answering your questions which reached me on 
Nov. 12. 

One: What is the Soviet view of the campaign in Africa? 

Answer: The Soviet view of this campaign is that it 
represents an outstanding fact of major importance dem- 
onstrating the growing might of the armed forces of the 
Allies and opening the prospect of the disintegration of the 
Italo-German coalition in the very near future. 

The campaign in Africa refutes once more the skeptics 
who affirm that Anglo-American leaders are not capable of 
organizing a serious war campaign. There can be no 
doubt that no one but first-rate organizers could carry out 
such serious war operations as the successful landings in 
North Africa across the ocean, as the quick occupation of 
harbors and wide territories from Casablanca to Bougie, 
and as the smashing of Italo-German armies in the western 
desert being effected with such mastery. 

Two: How effective has this campaign been in relieving 
pressure on the Soviet Union, and what further aid does 
the Soviet Union await? 

Answer: It is yet too soon to say to what an extent this 
campaign has been effective in relieving immediate pres- 
sure on the Soviet Union. But it may be confidently said 
that the effect will not be a small one and that a certain 
relief in pressure on the Soviet Union will result in the 
nearest future. But that is not the only thing that matters. 
What matters first of all is that since the campaign in Af- 
rica means that the initiative has passed into the hands of 
our Allies, the campaign changes radically the political and 
war situation in Europe in favor of the Anglo-Soviet-Am- 
erican coalition ; that that campaign undermines the prestige 
of Hitlerite Germany as a leading force in the system of 
Axis powers and demoralizes Hitler’s allies in Europe; 
that the campaign releases France from her state of leth- 
argy, mobilizes anti-Hitler forces of France and provides 
a basis for building up an anti-Hitler French army; that 
also the campaign creates conditions for putting Italy 
out of commission and for isolating Hitlerite Germany; 
finally, that the campaign creates the prerequisites for estab- 
lishment of a second front in Europe nearer to Germany’s 
vital centers which will be of decisive importance for 
organizing victory over Hitlerite tyranny. 

Three: What possibility is there of Soviet offensive 
power in the east joining the Allies in the west to hasten 
the final victory? 

Answer: There need be no doubt that the Red Army 
will fulfill its task with honor as it has been fulfilling it 
throughout the war. 

With respect, (signed) J. Stalin. Moscow, November 14. 


Vice-President Wallace and American- 
Soviet Friendship 


res tide has turned and soon will be running full flood 
toward victory. It began with Stalingrad. On the 
German timetable its fall was marked for July 27. Now 
it is four months later, and that city of glory still stands, 
as it will stand forever, unconquered and unconquerable. 
Out of its triumphant ruins has arisen that new spirit of 
the offensive which carried our troops across vast spaces to 
the shores of North Africa and sent them racing across its 
deserts to meet the rejuvenated British Armies; which has 
brought us the greatest naval victory of the war in the 
Solomon Islands’ battle. And out of its ruins has come a 
new influx of strength to the great Red Army itself, which, 
as we go to press, has launched a mighty new offensive of 
its own, driving back and pulverizing the Nazi forces 
around Stalingrad and in the North Caucasus, swiftly ful- 
filling the pledge contained in Stalin’s letter. May we, too, 
swiftly fulfill our own pledge to carry the offensive now 
begun, to the continent of Europe. 

The tide has turned, too, in American-Soviet relations. 
With the great Congress of American-Soviet Friendship 
held in New York in celebration of the Twenty-Fifth 
Anniversary of our mighty ally, a new epoch was opened, of 
such historic moment that its full significance cannot yet be 
assessed. The American people as a whole have awakened not 
alone to our immeasurable debt to the Soviet people today, 
but to the meaning of the great contributions to civiliza- 
tion and progress made by our great sister democracy. 
Vice-President Wallace, speaking at the Congress, said: 

It is no accident that Americans and Russians like each 
other when they get acquainted. ... Russia and the United 
States have had a profound effect on each other. Both are 
striving for the education, the productivity and the enduring 
happiness of the common man. 

With this speech Vice-President Wallace dealt a death 
blow to the influence of those elements still classing the 
USSR as a totalitarian power. He declared that both our 
countries were striving for a practical balance between 
political and economic democracy and paid special tribute 
to Soviet contributions in the development of racial and 
educational democracy and democracy in the treatment of 
the sexes. Together, he said, the two countries would work 
out a new democracy which would guarantee the future 
peace of the world: 


The new democracy by definition abhors imperialism. But 
by definition also it is internationally minded and supremely 
interested in raising the standard of living of all the peo- 
ples of the world. 

Vice-President Wallace spoke of what we can learn from 
the USSR, as well as what she can learn from us. Thus 
he demonstrated clearly that official government circles 
understand fully the inevitability of the American-Soviet 
alliance as determined by a community of interests in the 
past and in the future, as well as in the winning of the 
war itself, and that they are committed to a program of 
making this alliance enduring and fruitful. 

The American people gained new strength and unity 
through participation in this great outpouring of gratitude 
and friendship for our Soviet Ally, and the cause of the 
United Nations was mightily advanced thereby. 

As former Ambassador Joseph E. Davies remarked in 
his opening speech, this Congress “was as good as a thou- 
sand guns in its contribution to the war effort.” 











FIRST OFFICIAL EXCHANGE 


SOVIET TRADE UNIONS 


Cable to CIO Convention from Shvernik, 
Sec’y, Council of Soviet Trade Unions 


OU are forging arms for struggle against fascism and 

with the same courage with which Americans are fighting 
together with British in African deserts, you will be able 
to engage enemy on European soil and together with the 
Soviets will deal blow to fascist beast in his very den. We 
believe our American friends will be able fully to mobilize 
and utilize wealth and resources of their country. 

In these days of trial, the solidarity of the workers of the 
democratic nations, particularly the workers of the Soviet 
Union, the United States and England is more needed than 
ever and more than ever need is felt for united action of the 
workers’ organizations so that all forces will be mobilized to 
secure speedy victory over the enemy and to solve successfully 
problems of post war world order. The All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions hope that theSe questions on paths 
to victory will be given appropriate consideration in the work 
of your convention and that its decisions will reflect the work- 


BETWEEN AMERICAN AND 


ers’ desire for closer cooperation for the sake of preserving 
liberty and democracy, for the sake of hastening the defeat of 
Hitler tyranny. 


Cabled Reply from President Murray, CIO. 


MERICAN workers represented at the 5th Constitutional 
Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 

join with you and pledge to continue and increase production 
of arms and materials for the worldwide drive of the United 
Nations to crush our Fascist enemies. Millions of organized 
workers of the United Nations are completely and unequi- 
vocally united in these objectives. The CIO will continue to 
take every possible step to bring about the full and direct 
collaboration of the trade union movements of the United 
States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union and the other United 
Nations for maximum production to win the war, strengthen 
the war policies of our national leaders for complete victory 
over fascism and assure a just and democratic peace guaran- 
teeing to all people throughout the world freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion, freedom from want and freedom from fear. 





American-Soviet Trade-Union 
Links Urged at CIO Convention 

‘HE Fifth Annual Convention of the CIO was a 

notable demonstration of labor’s wholehearted sup- 
port of the war and the constructive contribution labor is 
making to its effective prosecution. Every problem that 
received consideration was dealt with in terms of the para- 
mount question of winning the war. Major emphasis was 
given to the important questions of economic mobilization, 
the strategy of the offensive and labor unity. To every 
question relating to closer collaboration with our Soviet 
ally, the delegates, many of whom came direct from the 
Congress of American-Soviet Friendship, gave enthusiastic 
response. 

The convention opened on the day after the launching 
of the brilliant campaign in North Africa. It hailed the 
successful offensive of our forces as evidence that we are 
now beginning to take the war to Hitler. However, it 
viewed our effort in Africa as “only the beginning of our 
task” and declared that “it must lead to a speedy two- 
front attack and complete destruction of the main Nazi 
forces on the European continent by the combined and 
overwhelming concentration of the armed might of the 
United States, Great Britain and the Soviet Union.” 

President Murray performed a needed service by point- 
ing out in his report to the convention that the strategy 
of the offensive involves serious political as well as military 
questions. Opposition to the second front, he said, springs 
from the appeasers and agents of Hitler—our own Lavals, 
Petains and Quislings. “The convention denounced all 
such sinister forces, as motivated by the hope of bringing 
defeat to the United States. 

Both in its resolutions and in the statements of its dele- 
gates and invited guests, the convention underscored the 
burning need for closer collaboraion of the governments 
and peoples of the United Nations in every phase of the 
war effort. “Thus the delegates hailed with special enthusi- 
asm Senator Claude Pepper’s call for the inclusion of the 





Russian War Relief is sponsoring “Thanks to Russia 
Month” between Thanksgiving Day and Christmas. Give 
everything you can, in order to send medicines, food, 
clothing and other needed supplies to our heroic allies! 
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Soviet Union in the councils of the Anglo-American mili- 
tary staffs. 

The convention was addressed by Mr. Bryn Roberts, 
representative of the British Trade Union Congress and 
one of its fraternal delegates to the Toronto convention of 
the A. F. of L. After presenting an enlightening picture of 
the problems and accomplishments of the British workers 
during the war, Mr. Roberts paid a glowing tribute to the 
importance and fruitfulness of the work of the Anglo- 
Soviet Trade Union Committee. He earnestly urged the 
American trade unions to associate themselves with this 
committee, both as an essential step toward the unity of 
the United Nations for victory and to assure labor an effec- 
tive voice in shaping the post-war world. 

The convention also received an historic cablegram from 
Nikolai Shvernik, Secretary of the All-Union Council of 
Trade Unions. This message of greeting, with its ex- 
pressions of solidarity, its call for further steps toward 
unity between the two labor movements, received a warm, 
affirmative response from President Murray. The message 
and reply are the first official interchange between the 
trade union movements of the two countries and represent 
an important step in the achievement of a deeper under- 
standing and close working relations between them. 

The convention implemented its views on international 
labor unity by an important resolution. It rejected as 
wholly inadequate and insulting the A. F. of L. proposal 
for a committee composed solely of the A. F. of L. and the 
British Trades Union Congress, with the former acting 
as liaison with the CIO and Railway Brotherhoods and 
the British acting in the same capacity with the Soviet 
trade unions. Instead, it called for full international labor 
cooperation with the direct participation of British and 
Soviet Unions, the A. F. of L., the CIO, Railway Brother- 
hoods and the unions of all the other United Nations, in- 
cluding our Latin American allies. At the same time, the 
convention recognized that the opposition of a few but 
powerful reactionary leaders within the A. F. of L. might 
delay the consummation of this full and essential program. 
The resolution therefore adopted an interim program for the 
exchange of information between the CIO and the labor 
unions of the United Nations through all feasible channels 
for establishing fruitful contacts and close working-unity. 
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American-SovietFriendship Congress 
A report by JESSICA SMITH 


NEW era was opened by the his- 

toric Congress of American-Soviet 
Friendship held in New York City 
November 7th and 8th. In this great 
celebration by the American people 
both of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the Soviet Republic, 
and of the epic grandeur of their strug- 
gle against the common foe, the Soviet 
Union at last received the recognition 
it deserves as a mighty democratic na- 
tion, great in war and great in peace. 
In giving voice to the admiration and 
love and gratitude welling up in the 
hearts of the American people for their 
great Soviet ally, the Congress forged 
new bonds of friendship between the 
two peoples, bonds uniting them in an 
unbreakable partnership that will has- 
ten the victory over the Axis powers 
and guarantee future world peace and 
progress, 

Joining in the tributes to the Soviet 
Union at the various sessions of the 
Congress and its final rally were lead- 
ers in every section of American life. 
Our Government and Congress, the 
United States Army, officials of city 
and state, leaders of all the great labor 
organizations, religious leaders—Prot- 
estant, Catholic and Jewish, leaders in 
the business world, leaders in the arts 
and science, leaders among women, 
among Negroes, among youth, leaders 
in civilian defense work. And attend- 
ing the Congress was a great cross sec- 
tion of the American people—over 350 
labor delegates, over 260 delegates 
from a great variety of other organiza- 
tions, over 600 individual delegates— 
and many hundreds more jamming the 
various panel sessions, many thousands 
more filling Madison Square Garden 
and overflowing on the street outside in 
the great climax of the Congress, ‘“‘Sa- 
lute to our Russian Ally.” 

But the words that were spoken at 
the Congress were more important 
than any words that can be written 
about it. It is our privilege in this 
issue of our magazine to bring you, 
within our limited space, as much as 
possible of what was said there. 

The first event for which the dele- 
gates and guests of the Congress con- 
vened was a luncheon at the Hotel 
New Yorker on the subject of “Ameri- 
can-Soviet Cooperation in War and 
Peace.” Former Ambassador Joseph 
E. Davies, Honorary Chairman of the 
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Congress, formally opened the Con- 
gress dedicated to the great purpose of 
strengthening the friendship between 
the American and the Soviet peoples. 
He called for greater understanding 
and greater unity to enable us to fight 
side by side with our Soviet brothers. 
He declared: 


I am proud to stand side by side with 
the Soviet people. I am proud to be 
standing side by side with the intelli- 
gence, ability, judgment and fearlessness 
of the Soviet leadership—Premier Stalin, 
Mr. Litvinov and Mr. Molotov. I have 
great respect for the strength of their 
intelligence. I may differ with them in 
methods of procedure and ideology. But 
their beliefs are their privilege as my 
beliefs are my privilege. ... 

I have great respect for the wisdom of 
the people and the leadership of the So- 
viet Union. I have the greatest respect 
for their achievements. I deeply respect 
their tolerance and their forbearance 
and the great fortitude they have shown. 
That is why I am glad to be at the 
opening session of this Congress. It is 
a unifying event. It is the only thing 
of its kind. It sprang out of the hearts 
of the American people in admiration of 
the courage, bravery and ideals of the 
men who died and the men who are still 
living and fighting on the battlefields of 
Russia. .:. . 


Then, paying tribute to his idealism 
and his courage, his lifelong fight for 
progressive causes, Mr. Davies turned 
the meeting over to Corliss Lamont, 
Chairman of the Congress. 

In outlining the purposes of the 
Congress, Mr. Lamont laid special 
stress on the fact that any American 
could support the Congress whole- 
heartedly regardless of his position on 
political, economic and social prob- 
lems—that its sole platform was fur- 
therance of American-Soviet coopera- 
tion and understanding during the war 
and after. In conclusion, he said: 


Finally, let me say this: that through- 
out these twenty-five years since the 
founding of the Soviet Republic stress 
has been constantly laid on the differ- 
ences between the U.S.A. and the USSR. 
Well, there have been, are and will be 
differences. But let us, for a change 
and because it represents the other half 
of the truth, talk about the similarities 
between the American and Russian peo- 
ples. We both are fundamentally a 
democratic people, a warm, friendly, big- 
hearted people living in big countries 
with common geographic, economic and 
social problems. We both are melting 
pots of many different races and na- 
tionalities. We both are pioneers, ex- 
perimenters on the grand scale in social 


and economic affairs. We both believe 
in building a society in which all in- 
dividuals and groups will enjoy an 
abundant life. We both believe in the 
possiblity of unending human progress 
and in the proper use of scientific tech- 
niques to effect it. We both share the 
general aim of working toward a world 
order of peace and prosperity. And, last, 
we both hold to the supreme ethical 
concept, as expressed in the American 
Declaration of Independence, that all 
men, the whole of mankind, have an 
inalienable right to “Life, Liberty and 
the Pursuit of Happiness.” 

Prof. Arthur Upham Pope urged 
that the purpose of the Congress be 
not limited to tribute but dedicated to 
the winning of the peace that must fol- 
low our victory. He urged a new sense 
of unity among ourselves; 

Above all we have got to cooperate 
wisely, intelligently and resolutely with 
those brave ideals of human brotherhood 
and justice which the Russians have 
made vivid and which they are dying for, 
not merely for themselves but for all. 

Mr. E. C. Ropes of the United 
States Department of Commerce gave 
a report on the development of trade 
relations between the two countries, in- 
dicating how limited trade interchange 
had been due to differences in the past, 
and how much each country had that 
the other needed. He pointed out the 
promptness with which the Soviet 
Union had ever met its obligations, and 
emphasized the need of far greater in- 
terchange in the future. 

Texts of the brilliant speeches made 
by Prof. Ralph Barton Perry of Har- 
vard University and Dr. Francis E. 
McMahon of Notre Dame at this 
luncheon will be found elsewhere in 
this issue. 

Senator Claude Pepper of Florida, 


long a consistent friend of the Soviet - 


Union, and a consistent fighter for all 
progressive and win-the-war policies, 
was the final speaker. Senator Pepper 
asked that we here in America examine 
the errors in selfishness that we have 
committed: first in believing that what 
happened to people geographically re- 
mote from our own shores did not con- 
cern us, and second, that what hap- 
pened to other peoples of the earth 
did not endanger our own safety and se- 
curity. The only question now, he said, 
is whether we are willing to win the 
war. Senator Pepper then continued: 


The people of the Soviet Union would 
not have normal intelligence if they did 
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not have some justifiable suspicion about 
whether or not the democracies of the 
earth have the will to fight modern war. 
This people is a realistic people. We 
speak of friendship with a nation of 
steel, a. people of steel, a leader of steel, 
a heart of steel. I think I may say that 
only by contact with a nation of flint, 
a people of flint, a leader of flint, and 
a heart of flint can the spark of true 
friendship, cooperation be struck off... 

. .. | do not know nor do you what 
the end will be; but today we speak 
of friendship with a nation, one-third 
of whose citizenry are Nazi slaves and 
millions of whose men, women, boys 
and girls today lie in unamed graves, 
martyrs to their own faith. We speak 
of friendship with a people who will 
be ill-clad and hungry in the approaching 
winter. We speak of friendship with a 
people who have forgotten place and 
pride and readily embrace poverty or 
any degree of sacrifice that their princi- 
ples and their country might retain their 
integrity. Here in America it behooves 
us to be worthy of such a friend. We 
would welcome the extended hand of 
friendship and confidence from such a 
country. The people of America are 
waiting to be told and taught by those 
whom they trust and whose destiny 
hangs precariously in the balance. We 
must tell them they have not yet won 
this war and that they have not yet be- 
gun to pay the terrible price it exacts. 

I have only to say that what you have 
done here today has lighted another great 
plain from another mountain top which 
will attract the attention and I hope the 
fervor of the people of America and 
will make them believe that our cause 
is just. 

Seven panel discussions followed on 
Saturday afternoon and evening and 
Sunday morning covering the main 
fields of Soviet life and culture, and 
opening the way for the development 
of continuing interchange in all these 
fields between our two peoples. 


The Panel on Science 


Since the organizers of the Congress 
plan to publish a large part of the pro- 
ceedings, we shall not here attempt 
-more than a cursory survey of the rich 
material that came out of these panel 
discussions. One of the most exciting 
was the panel on science which sent its 
hearers out into the corridors of the 
Hotel New Yorker with glowing faces, 
as though a glimpse of a new world had 
been vouchsafed them. 

Earl P. Hanson, the explorer, acted 
as moderator. In opening the discus- 
sion he remarked that what science 
represents in the USSR can only be 
understood as the magnificent fighting 
spirit and courage of the people of 
Stalingrad could be understood—as the 
expression of a way of life, a way of 
life that needs to be understood by 
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Americans in order to develop the close 
contacts and cooperation with the 
USSR so essential to both countries. 
He called first on Dr. Horsley Gantt 
of the Pavlovian Institute of Johns 
Hopkins University, who explained 
what an enormous stimulus to science 
had been given by the Russian Revolu- 
tion. The expansion of science in the 
past twenty five years has meant a ten- 
fold increase in scientific schools, in the 
number of research and technical work- 
ers. On the basis of his own experi- 
ences in working with the great Pav- 
lov, he told of the dauntless spirit 
shown by Soviet scientists even in the 
most difficult circumstances, the same 
spirit which Hitler encountered when 
he invaded Russia—a spirit which did 
not stop their scientific work even when 
they had to share meagre rations with 
dogs needed for experimental purposes, 
to utilize wrapping paper for notes, 
and window glass for slides. 


In introducing Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son Mr. Hanson recalled that on the 
occasion of Dr. Stefansson’s birthday a 
few years ago one of our metropolitan 
newspapers carried an article in honor 
of the occasion while every newspaper 
in the Soviet Union paid tribute to the 
great explorer on its front page, and 
the occasion was celebrated almost as 
a national holiday. 


In discussing Soviet work in the Arc- 
tic, Dr. Stefansson said: 


I have had occasion to say many times 
during the last five or more years that, 
in my opinion, the Soviet Union was 
doing more in the Arctic in scientific 
work, in commercial development, in 
navigation and in many other lines of 
endeavor than all the rest of the world 
combined, and that has been an under- 
statement. 


In the discussion of Soviet Arctic 
work, Mr. E. C. Ropes declared that 
as a result of the work of the USSR 
in developing a chain of radio and 
weather stations throughout the Arctic 
reporting constantly on weather con- 
ditions and other scientific facts of use 
to navigators, the Northern Route so 
important to America had been trans- 


formed from a speculative, adventur- 


ous, dangerous point in  transporta- 
tion to an ordinary route predictable 
from day to day, even from month to 
month, assuring safe passage in either 
direction for at least two months every 
summer and in some cases for four. 
Mr. Hanson added that it should 
be remembered that it was the Soviet 
Union which proved that the Arctic 
Sea was a real sea and a main means of 


communication between us and the So- 
viet Union, and also the only sea over 
which the United Nations have com- 
plete and unchallenged control. 

Dr. Donald Menzel, Professor of 
Astrophysics at Harvard University, 
related some of his observations when 
he led a group of American scientists 
to study the total eclipse of the sun 
across the Soviet Union in 1936. He 
spoke of the months of preparation that 
had been made by the Soviet scientists 
for the study of this eclipse and for 
the education of the people throughout 
the vast reaches of Siberia as to its 
meaning so that they would not, as 
they had in 1914, think that it meant 
the end of the world. Millions of 
pamphlets in thirty different languages 
had been issued. Yet in our country 
the newspapers had spread lies to the 
effect that the ignorant Russians had 
thought the eclipse meant that the sun 
was being devoured by a dragon, prov- 
ing the inadequacy of Soviet education ! 
He recalled the fact that in 1941, in 
the midst of war, the Russians had sent 
out the largest group of eclipse expedi- 
tionists in the history of the world to 
record it for posterity. 

With regard to the attitude of the 
Soviet Government toward science, 
Dr. Menzel quoted this statement 
made to him by a member of the staff 
of one of the large Soviet scientific 
institutions : 


Our great difficulty here is not in 
getting men and material for scientific 
research. Someone will develop a plan 
for an observatory, decide there should 
be a 100 inch telescope and they’ll go 
to the Government and the Govern- 
ment will say “Fine, but why shouldn’t 
it be a 200 inch telescope?” And they'll 
have to spend days arguing to show that 
a 100 inch telescope is really what they 
want and not a 200 inch telescope! 


Mr. Mordecai Ezekiel of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture told of the. 
application of science to agricultural 
problems and the eagerness he had 
found in the Soviet Union to learn 
about American ways of doing things. 
Describing the terrible losses the 
USSR has suffered in her richest farm- 
ing regions since the Nazi invasion, he 
said that in view of the tremendous 
efforts that were being made to read- 
just production in remaining territory 
to replace these losses, he estimated that 
in the immediate future at least they 
were likely to maintain something like 
80 per cent of the food supply they had 
before. At the same time, he pointed 
out, they are meeting the situation by 
heavy rationing and when Americans 
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worry about meat “rationing” in this 
country they should remember that the 
average person’s weekly meat supply 
in this country would do in the USSR 
for about three months. 

Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, famous anthro- 
pologist, curator of the National Mu- 
seum in Washington, spoke of the im- 
portance of the work of Soviet scien- 
tists in his particular field, especially 
in view of the closeness of the two 
countries at the Bering Straits. 

He said that one of the main prob- 
lems of anthropology in America was 
the study of the many millions of 
American aborigines whom we call In- 
dians and Eskimos, and declared that 
as these studies went on: 


All of them began to indicate that 
the origin of these people, that, in fact, 
the whole American pre-history, that 
is the history before the Russians, be- 
fore the white man came here, is con- 
nected with Siberia and with Russia. 


Then he told of participating in a 
Soviet scientific expedition to the stone 
age man in a remote place in Siberia, 
and how he found a young man from 
Leningrad and his wife working there. 
They had led him to a grassy slope 
where they told him there were re- 
mains to be found, and he had started 
explaining what American experience 
had shown to be the best excavation 


procedure, with subdivisions into reg- 
ular metric squares, soundings, and so 
on. They smiled and pointed out a 
spot a few yards away where exactly 
the steps he had outlined had already 


been taken. Dr. Hrdlicka ended with 
a strong plea for close American-Soviet 
scientific collaboration. 

Following a lively discussion, the 
whole audience of the panel went on 
record as supporting such collaboration 
and authorized the members of the 
panel to consider themselves a commit- 
tee to meet and discuss ways of furth- 
ering scientific interchange between the 
two countries. This committee has 
already sent a cable to the Soviet Acad- 
emy of Sciences extending “greetings 
and profound friendship and admira- 
tion,” and is working on plans to fur- 
ther friendly and effective collabora- 
tion between men of science in the 
two countries. 

The medical panel, which ran con- 
currently, took similar action at the 
end of its session, and already Dr. 
Henry E. Sigerist, moderator of this 
panel, and its members are discussing 
means of promoting cooperation be- 
tween the medical workers of the two 
countries. 
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The Panel on Soviet Medicine 


Dr. Sigerist opened the panel discus- 
sion with a survey of the general prog- 
ress of socialized medicine in the USSR 
both before and during the war, espe- 
cially from the point of view of our 
own problems in this country and what 
we could learn from Soviet develop- 
ments, as well as what we can give 
them that will be valuable. He spoke 
particularly of the way in which So- 
viet medical personnel had been able 
to adjust themselves quickly to war- 
time needs because of the fact that all 
medical students had had training in 
military medicine as an integral part 
of their studies. We shall not at this 
time report Dr. Sigerist’s remarks in 
more detail because our magazine has 
had the good fortune to publish a 
whole series of articles by Dr. Sigerist 
on general medical work in the Soviet 
Union and one on war medicine in our 
November issue. 

Dr. Leo Davidoff of the Jewish 
Hospital in Brooklyn, one of our lead- 
ing brain specialists, spoke especially on 
the treatment of head injuries in war- 
time. While he had not personally vis- 
ited the Soviet Union, Dr. Davidoff 
had seen an hour-and-a-half technical 
film on brain surgery by Professor Bur- 
denko, Surgeon General of the Soviet 
armed forces, of which he declared: 

I have not seen anywhere in the 
United States where neurological sur- 
gery is at its height, better surgery with 
better technique and the application of 
better facilities and better tactics than 


Professor Burdenko was able to show 
in that moving picture. 


Dr. Abraham Stone, who, in his ca- 
pacity as a member of the Russian War 
Relief Physicians’ Committee, is now 
editing a bulletin on the achievements 
of Soviet war medicine, told something 
of what medical scientists in the Soviet 
Union are doing today. Dr. George 
D. Cannon spoke of the difficulties en- 
countered in this country by Negro 
physicians and nurses who wish to be 
fully utilized in the war effort, and 
what we might learn from the Soviet 
Union where, he declared: 

The will to fight as exhibited from 
Murmansk to the Caucasus is based 
upon the keystone of true democracy, 
equal rights for all citizens, and the 


welding together of many groups so 
that they act as one. 


Dr. Joseph Gillman of the Univer- 
sity of Witwatersrand of Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, paid special tribute 
to the way in which the Soviet Union 
had solved problems connected with 
minority groups similar to problems 


faced in South Africa. Mr. Isadore 
Rosenfield, Chief Architect of Hospi- 
tals of New York City, described the 
extensive hospital system of the USSR. 
Dr. John A. Kingsbury emphasized the 
attitude of the Soviet Government that 
the health of the whole people is vital 
to the state. 

In subsequent issues we shall bring 
our readers a fuller account than space 
now permits of the important contri- 
butions made to a better understanding 
of our ally at the panel on the “Role of 
Women and Child Care in Wartime ;” 
at the rich evening of entertainment 
and discussion on “The Soviet Peoples 
and the Arts;” at the Sunday morning 
panel discussions on “Civilian Defense 
and Morale” and ‘The Soviet Peoples 
and Their Allies.” 


The Role of the Trade Unions 


Because of the immediacy of the 
problem of closer cooperation between 
American and Soviet trade unions, 
we shall report briefly on some of the 
discussion that took place at the panel 
on “Production for War Needs and 
the Role of the Trade Unions.” 

This panel was presided over by 
Hon. Stanley Isaacs, New York City 
Councilman, who spoke especially of 
the importance of working out our 
problems here in America so that labor 
is given its full share, and its capacity 
for leadership in the production field 
is fully utilized. 

The panel was opened by Mrs. An- 
na Baraev, citizen of the USSR, Sec- 
retary to Admiral Akulin of the Soviet 
Purchasing Commission in Washing- 
ton, who told of the enormous respon- 
sibility resting on the 25,000,000 trade 
union members of her country whose 
guiding slogan is “Everything for the 
front—everything for victory.” 

Mrs. Baraev said that in addition to 
the diverse activities of the Soviet trade 
unions directed both toward the maxi- 
mum utilization of all resources in the 
country’s war effort as well as toward 
questions relating to the material wel- 
fare and living conditions of the work- 
ers, the war had imposed certain spe- 
cific tasks, which she enumerated: 


Among these specific wartime tasks 
are: finding methods of utilizing in- 
ventions; improving the organization of 
production; systematic organization of 
joint production conferences of workers, 
technicians and engineers, for the purpose 
of discussing improvement in the man- 
agement of industry; assistance in mili- 
tary training of the population; collec- 
tion of subscriptions to the Defense 
Fund; the wide scale training of nurses 
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and ambulance workers; care for the 
wounded; improvement of hospital equip- 
ment and organization; attention to the 
welfare of the soldiers at the front and 
their families in the rear; the care of 
war orphans; the problem of expanding 
of what is called victory gardens in this 
country; aiding in the evacuation of 
industries; providing and improving liv- 
ing quarters for workers arriving at new 
places, et cetera. 


She also spoke of the great impetus 
to the work of Soviet trade unions that 
had resulted from the visit of their 
delegation to England. 

Mr. Jacob Potofsky, Vice President 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America, opened his talk with an 
eloquent tribute to the heroic struggle 
of the Soviet Union, and entered a 
strong plea for collaboration with So- 
viet trade unions. He said in part: 


It is said that the Soviet unions are 
not “free” trade unions, but a part of 
and an adjunct of the Soviet State. I 
had the pleasure a few days ago of 
listening to two British trade union rep- 
resentatives who are now visiting this 
country. They told us of the participa- 
tion of British labor in the Tory Gov- 
ernment. They spoke with pride of the 
fact that every ministry and every local 
and regional government agency is 
staffed with a full quota of trade union 
representatives. Labor in Britain has 
truly permeated every field of state au- 
thority and has assumed an important 
share of responsibility for government. 
Yet, this fact has not made the British 
trade unions any less free—even in the 
eyes of the A. F. of L. 

In our own country, the labor move- 
ment is rightfully demanding greater 
representation in government and a 
greater share of responsibility for its 
administration. In assuming office and 
shouldering responsibility, we surrender 
no freedom. Indeed, we gain greater 
freedom, through greater participation 
in self-government. So too, the fact that 
trade unionists hold important posts in 
the Soviet Government and that trade 
unions themselves perform important 
governmental functions is no evidence 
that they are not free, but on the con- 
trary is evidence of their strength and 
freedom. 

It is said, too, that we cannot col- 
laborate with Soviet trade unions be- 
cause they have renounced the right to 
strike. Without analyzing the difference 
between a society in which the state is 
the sole owner of the means of pro- 
duction and our own system of private 
ownership, it is sufficient to point out 
that trade unions of state employees are 
not unknown in our country. They may 
be found both in the A. F. of L. and in 
the CIO. The right to strike is denied 
to them. Yet they are no less effective, 
no less “free”, no less useful to their 
membership because they may not strike 
against their government. And the A. F. 
of L. has not hesitated to accept them 
in its ranks. Apparently it would hold 
the Soviet Unions to standards which it 
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does not demand of its own affiliates. 

Moreover, it may be pointed out that 
today all of our own trade unions have 
renounced their right to strike. Yet they 
have not surrendered their freedom. On 
the contrary, they believe that this self- 
restraint is essential to preserve their 
ultimate freedom in the face of the fas- 
cist menace. Why, then, should we decry 
in others a step which we ourselves have 
taken? ... 

For many years, the British labor 
movement has shared the hates and 
prejudices which are still being voiced 
by a few of our own trade unionists. 
It was primarily the vote of the British 
Trade Union Congress that excluded the 
Soviet Trade Unions from the Inter- 
National Federation of Trade Unions 
on the basis of the arguments which I 
have just enumerated. Yet, shortly after 
June 22, 1941, an Anglo-Soviet Trade 
Union Committee was formed on British 
initiative. Sir Walter Citrine—surely 
no fellow traveler—gave enthusiastic 
testimony upon his recent visit to this 
country of the fruitfulness of the col- 
laboration of the two trade union move- 
ments. I fully subscribe to this point of 
view. 


Frederick (Blackie) Myers, Vice 
President of the National Maritime 
Union, spoke on how Soviet trade 
unions function, and reiterated Mr. 
Potofsky’s plea for unity. He said: 


This is a people’s war. That is why 
the trade unions, labor and the people, 
support it. It is the job of the people 
in a people’s war to produce for the 
the war, fight it, help direct it, win it 
and then make a people’s peace. This 
is not an easy task. It will need the 
earnest cooperation of all the working 
people of the world. It will need the 
unanimity of the trade union movement 
and all the United Nations. To win the 


people’s war and make a people’s peace, 
there must be Anglo-American-Soviet 
trade union unity. It is not an accident 
that the Soviet Union is putting up the 
kind of fight that has thrilled the world. 
Nor, is it an accident that one great 
reason for that successful and heroic 
war is the work of the trade union 
movement in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Julius Emspak, Secretary 
Treasurer of the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of Amer- 
ica, and a member of President Roose- 
velt’s Labor Victory Committee also 
spoke on the importance of interna- 
tional trade union unity and the im- 
portance of the role of labor both in 
speeding up war production and in the 
campaign for opening a Second Front. 
In conclusion he said: 

The labor movement finds itself, to- 
day, as I see it, in this country, at a 
point in history, where it has to make 
some very important decisions. If those 
decisions are wrong, the labor movement 
is sunk, the war is sunk. If those de- 
cisions are right, the labor movement 1s 
saved and the war is won. The decision 
that has to be made is unity, unity to 
strengthen the workers, in this country, 
unity with our Anglo-Soviet brothers, 
international unity, so that we can prose- 
cute the war, so that we can open up 
the second front, keep it open, to final 
and ultimate victory. 

In introducing Harry Bridges, Presi- 
dent of the International Longshore- 
man’s and Warehouseman’s Union, 
Mr. Isaacs spoke of the vital role of 
this union in winning the war and of 
the credit it was due because “you 
don’t hear of any poor loading on the 
Western Coast of this country.” 
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Mr. Bridges began by relating that 
this union had recently sent a tele- 
gram to the trade unions of Stalingrad 
thanking them for what they have done 
to protect trade unions in the United 
States and throughout the world. He 
added that he also felt a personal debt 
to them in helping to make possible, in 
a sense, his own participation in the 
Congress. On the question of unity, 
he said: 


We must unite this trade union move- 
ment in the United States, within it- 
self, with other parts of the labor move- 
ment and with all people and with the 
employers; we must unite to fight the 
real enemy today, and that is not the 
industrialists nor the employers. Our 
government is our employer and we 
must insist and press for the proper 
representation of labor’s brains and 
ability to do things and plan within 
that government. I can’t see, nor do I 
know of anybody else with any common 
sense who can say to labor—you have 
the brains and ability just to build the 
machinery of war and to operate it but 
you don’t possess sufficient brains and 
ability for the planning, administration 
and executive end of our entire industry 
needed for the war effort. 


Just as trade union unity throughout 
the world would have prevented this 
war in the first place, just as trade 
union unity throughout the world and 
especially with these nations that are 
fighting with us and doing their share, 
such as the nations of Great Britain, 
of China and especially of the Soviet 
Union, we need that unity to work and 
fight and to win this war. We must have 
that unity for a guarantee of the proper 
type of peace that follows the war. It 
is our only real guarantee... . 


In the discussion that followed, Mr. 
Jay Rubin of the New York Trades 
Council of the A. F. of L. expressed 
regret that Mr. Harvey Brown, Inter- 
national President of the International 
Association of Machinists, A. F. of L., 
had not been able to attend the con- 
gress and to participate in this panel 
discussion as he had hoped, because 
wartime business had detained him in 
Washington. Mr. Rubin said he felt it 
would be a mistake to say that the 
A. F. of L. membership or even a great 
portion of the leadership was opposed 
to establishing cooperation among the 
Soviet, English, Chinese and American 
trade unions. He described the situ- 
ation within the A. F. of L. as follows: 


We have a problem in the American 
Federation of Labor exactly as we are 
facing it in this country; there is no 
question in our mind that there are 
some appeasing elements within the ranks 
and leadership of the A. F. of L. They 
don’t dare to criticize the fighters that 
are fighting on the Russian front, ... 
they all admire them now; but how can 
you admire the Russian fighters, how can 
you admire the Red Army and then 
question that they have legitimate 
unions, trade unions? Can there be such 
fighting, such people’s support without 
the trade union movement of Russia or 
without the trade union movement? 
They would never be able to success- 
fully mobilize the people without . hav- 
ing a legitimate democratic trade union 
movement to participate; and, in con- 
clusion, I want to assure the repre- 
sentatives of the trade unions, I want 
to assure also’ the delegates as well as 
those that represent the CIO that we 
will continue, that we will fight un, and 


that the A. F. of L. will take its proper 
place and proper leadership in bringing 
about international cooperation. 


In the section devoted to production 
problems, Mr. S. A. Trone spoke of 
his experiences working in Tsarist Rus- 
sia and in Soviet Russia, where he was 
one of those who helped build Stalin- 
grad, and the enormous changes he 
had seen not only in productive ca- 
pacity under the planning system, but 
in the human beings who carried out 
these plans. He spoke especially of the 
close cooperation that exists everywhere 
in the USSR between labor and fac- 
tory management. Mr. Cyril Bath of 
Cleveland told of the experience in his 
machine tool plant in filling orders for 
Russia and of the cooperation he had 
received from his workers. He said 
that while it was not necessary for 
Americans to adopt the ideologies of 
Soviet society we have much to learn 
from them in establishing national co- 
operation and unity. 

At the end of this panel a resolution 
was adopted to send a telegram of 
greeting to Stalingrad workers and also 
to Nikolai Shvernik, head of the So- 
viet trade unions, expressing solidarity 
with them and the hope that unity 
might soon be established between the 
trade union movements of both coun- 
tries. In conclusion, Mr. Isaacs stated 
that some sort of permanent organiza- 
tion would certainly come out of this 
session, the exact form of which would 
be left to the members of the panel 
for their consideration. 


Stalingrad Day in Madison Square Garden 


HE concluding session of the Con- 

gress of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship was the mass meeting, “Salute to 
Our Russian Ally,” in New York’s 
Madison Square Garden. Despite bad 
weather every seat and every inch of 
standing room was filled and in the 
streets outside an overflow crowd lis- 
tened for hours in the rain to the 
speeches the loud speakers brought 
them. Within the Garden a special 
glow seemed to fill the air, a sense of 
personal dedication on the part of 
the gathered thousands and _partici- 
pation in an epoch-making advance in 
a great cause. 

There were many reasons for pride 
on this day. It had been proclaimed 
“Stalingrad Day” by the Mayor of 
New York. The Congress of Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship, rising to its 
soaring climax at this meeting, had 
mightily strengthened the friendship 
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of the two allied peoples. And now, 
history itself provided a special cause 
for pride, an event that gave that 
friendship new meaning in the joint 
struggle for freedom. The many thou- 
sands .assembled there to celebrate the 
25th anniversary of the foundation 
of the great Soviet Republic could cele- 
brate, simultaneously, the launching of 
America’s own great offensive in North 
Africa, prelude to greater actions on 
the continent of Europe. And there was 
renewed gratitude in every heart for 
the firmness and heroic devotion of 
the Soviet people that had made our 
offensive possible. 

President Roosevelt greeted the Con- 
gress and its purpose in a telegram to 
Corliss Lamont in which he said: 

The heroic resistance of the Soviet 
armed forces and people to the brutal in- 
vasion of their country by Nazi Germany 


has evoked the unqualified admiration 
and sympathy of our people. 


_ And General Eisenhower cabled “on 
behalf of the United States soldiers in 
the European theater of operations”: 

I wish to salute the gallant Soviet 
army. The magnificent defense of Soviet 
territory is an inspiration for all of us. 
Current developments in Russia and 
other theatres of war point unmistak- 
ably to the ultimate and decisive triumph 
over the forces of evil and oppression. 

After opening the proceedings Cor- 
liss Lamont turned the meeting over 
to Joseph E. Davies, Honorary Chair- 
man. 

Mayor LaGuardia welcomed the 
gathering in the name of the City of 
New York. Governor Lehman wel- 
comed it in the name of the State of 
New York. He pointed out that just 
as the great Empire State had become 
the home of people from many lands 
and many nationalities living together 
in harmony, so the 150 or more na- 
tionalities within the confines of the 
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USSR had achieved harmony, the 
magnificent evidence of which is their 
fighting as one in defense of their coun- 
try. Governor Lehman added: 


If we have given them much—the idea 
of liberty which this nation brought into 
the world on July 4, 1776—they have 
given much in return. They have given 
us the example of the greatest unity the 
world has ever seen in defense of the 
idea of liberty and brotherhood. 

Dr. Ralph Sockman, Pastor of 
Christ Church, New York City, gave 
the invocation. Mr. Davies then in- 
troduced Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, 
whose forceful plea for continuing co- 
operation with the Soviet Union as a 
pre-requisite for a stable post-war 
world we print elsewhere in this is- 
sue. The Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of J. P. Morgan and Co., 
was followed by the leaders of the 
great labor organizations, all sponsors 
of the Congress. Wiliiam Green, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, in behalf of the six million 
members of his organization, hailed: 


The matchless and unconquerable men 
and women of Russia fighting in defense 
of their homeland and at the same time 
in defense of the free people of the en- 
tire world. 


Calling’ on the American Govern- 
ment and the American people to 
carry out their imperative obligation 
to supply the Russian fighting forces, 
Mr. Green said: 


American workers must do two things. 
First, they must make their voice heard 
and their influence felt in the adminis- 
trative councils of our government. La- 
bor wants to know the extent to which 
our Government is discharging its obli- 
gations to our Russian allies. Labor de- 
mands that aid to Russia be real and 
vital, not merely an unfulfilled promise. 


A. F. Whitney, President of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 
sent this message of greeting to the 
Congress: 


This historic meeting is truly a gather- 
ing point for all the forces of victory 
over the fascist barbarians. It is the 
American reply to Hitler and his fifth 
column plot to destroy the unity of the 
United Nations. To our brave allies in 
the Soviet Union, whose mettle has 
been proved in the heat of battle, we 
say: “Fight on! The Yanks are com- 
ing!” 

Unable to attend because of the con- 
current convention of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations in Boston, 
Philip Murray sent Mr. R. J. Thomas, 
President of the Automobile Workers 
of America and Vice-President of the 
CIO, as his representative (page 24). 
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LESLIE C. 
McNAIR 

speaking at 

Madison Square 

Garden 


Then the Garden was darkened and 
a great shaft of light pierced through, 
illuminating the powerful and beloved 
figure of Paul Robeson. As an Ameri- 
can, as a Negro, as a great people’s 
artist, he spoke for millions, paying 
tribute “to the land that fights with 
mine. and will fight to the last drop 
of blood against the fascism that I 
hate.” Then he poured forth his love 
and America’s love for the great So- 
viet land in songs of the Soviet people. 

A collection was taken. Thomas L. 
Harris told the audience that their con- 
tributions would help to carry the 
proceedings of the Congress and of this 
meeting far beyond the walls of the 
Garden, to people all over America. 
And thousands of dollars rolled in that 
the work of this epoch-making con- 
gress be perpetuated. There followed 
a sketch, by Kenneth White, dramatiz- 
ing in moving human terms the basis 
of the friendship between our two 
lands and our two peoples. 

Then the soldierly figure of Lieu- 
tenant General Leslie C. McNair, 
Commandant of the Army Ground 
Forces, mounted the rostrum bringing 
greetings from the Chief of Staff of 
the Army, General Marshall, and pay- 
ing his own soldier’s tribute to the 
glorious Red Army (see page 26). 
Senator Claude Pepper spoke in the 
name of the United States Congress. 
Dr. Francis McMahon, member of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Notre Dame 
University, brought the tribute of men 
of religion. Allen Wardwell, a cham- 
pion of friendship with the Soviet 
Union from the beginning, spoke on 
behalf of Russian War Relief. 

Now the moment had come for our 
administration to play its part in this 
great program of friendship and of 
tribute. Vice-President Wallace came 
before the microphone. After the ova- 
tion accorded him, he spoke not only 
to the thousands in the Garden and 
in the streets, but through radio hook- 





ups in millions of homes throughout 
the land, and to the people of Canada 
and England. 

With this speech, (already printed 
widely in the press and soon available 


in pamphlet form) Vice - President 
Wallace ended forever the already fast 
disappearing era when the Soviet Union 
could be regarded as an outcast among 
the nations. He placed the great Rus- 
sian Revolution in its true historical 
place as a milestone in mankind’s 
march toward freedom. He showed 
that the Soviet Union is on our side 
through no accident of history but 
because she is a great democratic na- 
tion. He made clear that only in con- 
junction with her can we truly de- 
velop the five democracies—political, 
economic, ethnic, and educational and 
democracy in the relations of the sexes 
—out of which combined will come the 
new democracy of the future guaran- 
teeing peace to the world. 

And now the man who in his person 
represents the great land to whom 
America paid tribute on that day—So- 
viet Ambassador Maxim Litvinov 
whose long fight for collective securi- 
ty had won him the admiration of all 
sincere lovers of peace and freedom. 
One by one the other speakers came up 
to shake his hand and pay him their 
personal respects—leaders of govern- 
ment, labor, church, army, Congress. 
In a beautiful and moving ceremony 
the flags of all the United Nations 
were brought in to salute the Russian 
people and the Soviet flag. 

The people’s tribute followed. In 
the name of the plain people of Ameri- 
ca Corliss Lamont presented to Am- 
bassador Litvinov the Book of Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship, containing tens 
of thousands of signatures of greetings 
gathered by thousands of people in 
every state of the union for the Ameri- 
can Council on Soviet Relations. The 
volumes were borne to the podium by 
workers from the North, East, West 
and South—the latter a Negro, and 
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placed before Maxim Litvinov. Pre- 
senting the book, Mr. Lamont said: 


For you, the Soviet people, we have 
gathered these names in gratitude for 
your epic services in the war against 
Hitler and in token of our admiration 
for your contribution to human progress 
from the time of Premier Lenin to the 
time of Premier Stalin... . 

These tens of thousands here enrolled 
speak for millions more. This is the 
voice of all America, lifted today in un- 
dying gratitude and friendship. 

The signers know their names are not 
enough. They know their debt to the 
Soviet people cannot be paid with praise. 
Signing their names to this anniversary 
greeting, the people of America are say- 
ing to their Soviet allies that they are 
marching to join them on the battlefield, 
that they welcome every move that will 
bring them more quickly into combat by 
the side of the Soviet armies, to fight to- 
gether for the final victory and for the 
world of peace and freedom that lie be- 
yond the victory. 


The stirring ceremony was followed 
by as stirring an ovation, as Ambassa- 
dor Litvinov came forward to speak. 
(For the speech see page 24.) The 


depth of the emotions stirred in him 
rang in the vibrations of his voice. 


In final acknowledgment of a great 
event, a long stride forward on the 
road of mutual understanding, the 
Hon. Joseph E. Davies concluded the 
meeting with the reading of a resolu- 
tion of greetings to our Soviet ally, 
pledging our full strength toward the 
achievement of victory and of endur- 
ing international fraternity and peace. 
The many thousands rose in acclama- 
tion. Then, as they filed out, exaltation 
in the voices and faces of all gave testi- 
mony to the new surge of strength for 
the common cause that is the priceless 
fruit of the congress. 


Celebrations in Other Centers 
By THOMAS L. HARRIS 


HILE 22,000 Americans gath- 

ered in New York in Madison 
Square Garden for a Salute To Our 
Russian Ally, another 22,000 were 
meeting for the same purpose in twenty 
other cities from Milwaukee to New 
Orleans, from San Francisco to Bos- 
ton. Still other cities have postponed 
until later in November their celebra- 
tion of American-Soviet friendship, be- 
cause of the impossibility of supplying 


Celebration in Mexico City. Portraits 
of Stalin and Timoshenko on the right. 


speakers for so many gatherings simul- 
taneously. Space does not permit more 
than a brief summary of the nation- 
wide demonstration of affectionate 
admiration by Americans of all types 
expressed in connection with the 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the So- 
viet Union. 

Los Angeles anticipated the Con- 
gress of American-Soviet Friendship 
with a superbly managed radio hook- 
up under the chairmanship of William 
Morris, Jr., and with the assistance of 
Orson Welles and other noted artists. 
Not content with this, Los Angeles 
held a two-day conference, November 
7th and 8th, concluding with a mass 
meeting in Hollywood’s largest audi- 
torium. To this meeting, which was 
addressed by Congressman John M. 
Coffee, the President of Mexico sent 
as his personal representative General 
Arturo Martinez Adame. 

San Francisco’s meeting on Novem- 
ber 7th, which was also addressed by 
Congressman Coffee was sponsored by 
a Civic Committee including Mayor 
Rossi, Ray Lyman Wilbur, Rabbi 
Reichert and Bishop Parsons. ‘The 
Alameda County Council of Ameri- 
can-Soviet Relations invited Anna Lou- 
ise Strong to be the main speaker at 
their meeting at San Leandro. 

In Milwaukee the newly formed 
chapter of the American Council on 
Soviet Relations, though it had just 
held a tremendous meeting for Pavli- 
chenko, nevertheless celebrated the an- 


niversary with a mass meeting of more 
than 1,000 persons. In Boston’s Sym- 
phony Hall Bishop Oxnam, Leo Krzy- 
cki, President of the Slav Congress, 
Joseph Salerno, President of the Mas- 
sachusetts C.1.O., and the celebrated 
writer, Louis Bromfield, addressed a 
crowded meeting under the chairmanship 
of the President of Boston University. 

New Orleans, like Los Angeles, 
staged a double event. The first, a 
mass demonstration, was organized by 
the CIO, and addressed by Dr. Harry 
F. Ward. The second, was an anni- 
versary meeting on November 8th, at 
which Capt. Kournakoff was the main 
speaker. The organization of this 
meeting was typical of the variety of 
participation everywhere. The OCD 
donated 250 posters made by the 
WPA, the British, Chinese and Mexi- 
can Consulates lent their flags, Sta- 
tion WDSU contributed radio time, 
and Miss Sylvia Oldon of Dillard, an 
outstanding Negro College, played the 
organ. 

A number of other successful meet- 
ings were held in the Southern States. 
At Mobile, at Jacksonville, at Mem- 
phis and at Nashville, the South 
showed its admiration for Soviet valor 
by well-attended meetings. After one 
such meeting, a Southern businessman 
wrote to the Chairman: “I was one 
of those Americans highly prejudiced 
against Russian Sovietism. Men like 
you, and the Captain, and the Russian 
fight against Nazi Germany have cer- 
tainly made a great change in my 
feelings.” 

That change of feeling, an upsurge 
of new understanding, and of new 
friendship, were evident everywhere. 
The Mayors of Trenton, of Mil- 
waukee, of New York, of Elizabeth 
and of other cities declared a “Stalin- 
grad Day” and by their presence gave 
a civic character to the public demon- 
strations of American-Soviet friend- 
ship. At New Haven the President of 
Yale and the President Emeritus, to- 
gether with the former Governor of 
Connecticut, Dr. Wilbur L. Cross, 
were among the patrons of a meeting 
in “Salute To Our Russian Ally,” ad- 
dressed by Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the 
Arctic explorer. 

Stars of radio gladly gave their time, 
Cal Tinney spoke to large audiences 
in Bridgeport and Trenton. Colleges 
like Smith in New England and Le- 
Moyne in the South shared in the cele- 
bration of American-Soviet friendship 
by inviting speakers from the Ameri- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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BEER 


A’ night the worker sleeps, awakens and stretches 


his hand in the darkness, questioning the dawn: 


dayspring, morning sun, light of the day to come, 
tell me if the purest hands of men 

are defending the fortress of honor, tell me dawn, 
if the steel in your forehead shatters his power, 

if man is in his place, if thunder is in its place, 

tell me, says the worker, if earth does not hear 
how the blood of the red heroes drops 

over the vastness of terrestrial night; 

tell me if over the trees there is still the sky, 

tell me if gunfire still shakes Stalingrad. 


And the sailor in the sea's midst, with terrible sight 
tries to find among the moist constellations, one, 
one, the red star of the burning city, 

and he finds in his heart the star which burns, 
that star of pride reaching for his hand 

that star of tears his eyes create 


City, red star, say the sea and the man 

City, gather up your rays, close your strong doors, 
Enfold, city, your illustrious, reddened laurel, 

And let night tremble with the bright gloom 

of your eyes behind a planet of swords 

And the Spaniard remembers Madrid, saying, sister, 
Resist, capital of glory, resist: 

from the soil rises up all the blood spilled 

of Spain and for Spain, it rises again 

And the Spaniard from the wall 

of the executed, asks if Stalingrad still lives, 

and there is a row of prison-dark’ned eyes, 
piercing the wall with your name, 

and Spain quickens with your blood and dead 
because you, Stalingrad, gave your soul 

when Spain was fertile with heroes like your own. 


Spain knows her loneliness 

just as you, Stalingrad, know yours. 

Spain tore the earth with her nails 

when Paris was her most beautiful. 

Spain poured out her enormous tree of blood 


When London tended its garden and its lake of swans. 


Now you know this, stalwart virgin, 
Now Russia, you know loneliness and cold, 
When thousands of bullets shatter your heart, 
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A street in besieged Stalingrad 


SONG TO STALINGRAD, by Pablo Neruda 


when the poisonous scorpions, Stalingrad 

seize your entrails! 

New York sings, London meditates, and | say merde, 
because my heart can no longer endure this, 

and our hearts cannot endure it longer, cannot 


understand a world permitting her heroes to die alone. 


Do you leave the enemy unmolested? 

They will advance on you next! 

Do you leave the enemy unmolested? 

Do you ask life to return to the tomb? 

And laughter to be banished by mud and Calvary? 
Answer, why don't you? 

Do you want still more death on the Eastern Front? 
Until death totally covers your own sky? 

But then, you will have only hell. 


The world wearies of such small achievements 
as generals in Madagascar © 
heroically slaughtering fifty-five monkeys. 


The world tires of Autumnal meetings 
presided over by the man with an umbrella. 


City, Stalingrad, we cannot 

reach your shores, we are distant— 

We are the Mexicans, the Araucanians, 

We are the Patagonians, the Guaranis, 
We.are the Uruguayans, the Chileans, 

We are the millions of men. 

Fortunately there are brothers in our family, 
But still we do not do enough for you, mother. 
City, City of Fire, resist, until one day, 

We, shipwrecked Indians, can reach your shore 
With the kiss of awaited sons. 

Stalingrad, still here is no second front, 

But you shall not fail, though 

Iron and fire bite you day and night. 


Though you die, you live 

because men never perish 

and must fight wherever they fall 

until victory is in your hands, 

though they are weary, destroyed and dead, 
because other red heroes, when yours drop, 
will scatter the bones of your heroes 

to fill the earth with your seed! 


Translation by Nan Pendrell 
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A Soviet Guerrilla Fighter’s Story 


By VLADIMIR M. KOBTSEV 


The story of a Soviet Seaman who served with Lenin- 
grad’s guerrilla defenders, as told to Isidor Schneider 


Vladimir Kobtsev had trained him- 
self for a career of peacetime useful- 
ness as an electrical technician and as 
an officer in the Soviet merchant ma- 
rine. He had not chosen his present 
life of danger; adventure for adven- 
ture’s sake is not a deminant trait of 
his character nor of Soviet character in 
general. But when war befell his coun- 
try and placed grave responsibilities 
upon everybody, he met his with the 
resolution that has characterized the 
whole Soviet people. He has served on 
board military transports, in guerrilla 
fighting, and now on the perilous 
American-Soviet convoy route. 

Kobtsev is stocky and rugged, with 
the swarthy complexion of the South. 
He is matter of fact, candid and un- 
pretentious. His manner is like that 
of American seamen whom I have met 
and for whom he has the warmest ad- 
miration, having seen them under air- 
craft and torpedo attack. 

It was inspiring to see him. He is a 
living testimony of the reserves of 
greatness in plain, democratic people. 
It strengthens confidence in the inevi- 
table victory of the democracies. I. 8. 


HE port of Odessa is my native 

town. I come of a seafaring fam- 
ily and though | worked for a time as 
an electrical technician I finally re- 
turned to the family calling. Complet- 
ing a five-year course in navigation I 
entered our Merchant Marine. 

My upbringing I owe to my uncle 
and aunt, who took care of me when 
my parents died. I was a small child 
and they piloted me through hard and 
dangerous times. 

I was nine years old in 1917 when 
the revolution occurred, and _ history 
moved into our town. Odessa was in 
the zone of Austro-German occupa- 
tion, and in the line of a lot of the 
Civil War fighting. I lived under the 
Austro-German occupation, and under 
the numerous regimes—abcut one a 
week—that were set up and knocked 
over in the see-saw campaigning of the 
Civil War. I remember when bloody 
Petlura’s setup was the “government,” 
when Makhno’s marauders brought 
“order.” Every reactionary gang, every 
set of mercenaries in the pay of the 
interventionists, had its hour until the 
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Red Army drove out the last of them. 

We got used to the sound of firing. 
We had street battles, almost one a 
day. Retreating troops who wanted to 
travel light, threw away their arms 
and ammunition until the streets were 
strewn with firearms. To get a gun 
all you had to do was poke around in 
the gutter. Guns were our children’s 
toys. We used to go out to the fields 
on the outskirts of the town, set up 
targets and blaze away at them with 
live ammunition. We gave our elders 
many a fright. Once, in a courtyard 
where I lived, we found a crate of Aus- 
trian signal rockets. We set them all 
off at once and the Super of the house 
nearly passed away from heart failure. 
Such signal rockets had been used by 
traitors who had paid for it with their 
lives when they were caught. 

The country settled down and I be- 
gan my education. After primary 
school I went to an electrical trade 
school, from which I graduated in 
1928. I worked for a time in wiring 
installations in factories. But the call 
of the sea was loud in Odessa, though 
I imagine it would have followed me 
everywhere. In 1930 I gave up my 
job and went to a nautical school. The 
course was a combination of study and 
practical sailing, so that, by the time I 
1934, I had already 


served as third mate. Another year 


devoted to study brought me my cap- 
tain’s rating. I was given command of 
a small Baltic merchant vessel. 

As a student I had been exempted 
from direct military service, but I had 
received a three months’ reservists’ 
training course. Both in this war and 
in the war with Finland I was on mili- 
tary transport duty. 

When the Nazis invaded, my home 
was in a town in the neighborhood of 
Leningrad. My wife and small son 
were there. If it is still standing, my 
home is in the hands of Germans. My 
family were safely evacuated and are 
now in Archangel. On the day the 
war broke out I was on a ship of the 
Baltic merchant fleet. 

In July, 1941, the Germans moved 
on Leningrad, which they called 
Petersburg because they liked the 
German sound. It seems they consid- 
ered it a German town, already, be- 
cause they had stuck their pin in it, 
on the map. They thought its defense 
would collapse, like the other Euro- 
pean capitals, before their swarms of 
planes and their hordes of tanks. But 
the closer they came to our Leningrad, 
and the greater the alarm and the dan- 
ger, the firmer became the defense. 
The very children of Leningrad became 
fighters. A call by trade unions to 
their members, for volunteers for guer- 
rilla fighting, was issued. From our 
Seamen’s Union group came fifty-two. 

This may sound strange to Ameri- 
cans who, I believe, think that it is 
only people on the spot who become 
guerrillas, taking to the woods when 
the Germans come and spontaneously 
forming guerrilla groups. But it is 
always the needs of the particular place 
and the particular time that deter- 
mines the character of the guerrilla 
fighting. Sometimes it is done by troop 
formations of the regular Army, who 
find themselves isolated behind the 
enemy’s lines. They break up into 
guerrilla bands and do as much damage 
as they can to the enemy’s communica- 
tions, while fighting back to their own 
lines. Sometimes local conditions make 
on-the-spot organization of guerrilla 
fighting impossible. Then volunteers 
from the nearest towns, or regular Red 
Army men, are filtered through the 
enemy’s lines, or dropped down by 
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parachute, to conduct the guerrilla work. 

In the front zones before Leningrad, 
the enemy, taught by their previous 
troubles with the guerrillas, were de- 
termined to prevent their organization. 
The enemy thought they had a solution 
to the guerrilla problem when they 
systematically stripped the villages on 
their line of advance, of all the able- 
bodied, leaving only the children and 
the helpless, —TThey marched ahead con- 
fident that their rear was secure. They 
were soon taught their mistake by our 
Leningrad guerrilla fighters. After 
that no German slept sound anywhere 
near Leningrad. 

Our fifty-two men met to elect a 
leader and work out plans. Guerrilla 
fighting, as you know, is done in small 
groups, and we split into four detach- 
ments. The one I was with had fifteen 
men, who elected me their commander. 
There were times when we split into 
still smaller groups and other times 
when our whole force joined together 
to do a specially big job. 

We started early in August. The 
Germans had been thorough in clear- 
ing the country. We could not count 
on finding any local guerrilla groups 
in the area, nor could we even count 
on getting any provisions. We there- 
fore had: to carry in our food as well 
as our arms and other fighting equip- 
ment. Our packs, including guns, am- 
munition, explosives, bottles of anti- 
tank liquids, digging tools, electric bat- 
teries, radio signal kits, wire, rope and 
so forth, and food, averaged 140 
pounds apiece. After being given a 
lift as far as practical, in automobiles, 
we had to carry the loads, the rest of 
the way, on our backs. 

We went through the German lines 
without accident. Our task area was 
the Kingissep district where it is en- 
tered by the road from Pskov. This 
road was being used by the Germans 
as one of their main supply lines. Our 
mission was to watch them here, re- 
port on their troop movements and see 
to it that they had some traffic acci- 
dents. We were to communicate by 
coded radio messages. 

Our camp site and base of opera- 
tions was a point in the woods, some 
distance in from the Pskov road. There 
we buried our stuff in two caches, and 
sent out scouts to study out our first 
job. We picked a turn in the road 
where, as the German columns round- 
ed it, the advance vehicles would be 
out of sight of those following behind. 
The job was pulled off the very next 
night. We camouflaged our firing po- 
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sitions, placed our explosives on the 
road, strung our detonating wires, and 
waited. We worked fast because the 
Germans were using the road night 
and day. Soon we heard the rumble 
of tanks and the grinding of truck 
motors. A few minutes later came the 
first explosion. 

It is hard to describe the action itself 
because such actions are finished in less 
time than it takes to give an account 
of them. It was very dark; the time 
must have been more than an hour 
before daybreak. The German column 
was large, made up of troop and am- 
munition trucks convoyed by tanks, 
about fifty vehicles in all. The tank 
in the lead blew up and with it some 
of the trucks following behind. With 
the flames of the burning trucks pro- 
viding us with illumination we fired 
everything we had into them: hand 
grenades, incendiary bottles, and vol- 
leys from our automatic rifles. The 
targets were clear and close; there 
were new explosions, and new fires 
flared up every second; and I saw men 
fall. Then before they could recover 
from their panic we grabbed up our 
tools and stuff, and ran. 

Exactly how much damage we did I 
couldn’t say, for our next assignment 


was our getaway, not bookkeeping. — 


The Germans turned all their fire, 
including their tank guns, onto where 
we had been. Squads of their auto- 
matic riflemen beat through the brush. 


A band of young Soviet 
guerrilla fighters 





We could still hear their firing more 
than an hour afterwards. It was pleas- 
ant hearing all that ammunition spent 
on bushes and stones. 

But though we could not stay to 
take an accurate count, we know that 
the damage was heavy. The Germans 
themselves soon gave us the best testi- 
mony to that. 

Right after this job, and others 
pulled off by our other groups along 
the line, the Germans reorganized their 
entire supply routine. From then on 
they moved only in broad daylight, cut- 
ting down. their communication speed, 
a third. That, in itself, was a big vic- 
tory for us. Even by day their pace 
was now slower than before because 
they sent motorcycle squads, followed 
by light tanks, in advance of their main 
columns, thus tying down detachments 
of their mobile troops. At the same 
time they were forced to strengthen 
their outpost and convoy guards, pin- 
ning down still more of their troops, 
Their nervousness over the condition 
of their rear cut down their efficiency. 

So began four months of a satisfying 
though hard and dangerous life. There 
were stretches of days when we went 
without sleep, stretches of days when 
our only food were mushrooms we 
picked in the woods. We were hunted 
by their scouts; we were hunted by 
their planes. All our work was done 
by night, and we slept by day, when 
we slept at all. 



































Guerrillas and Red Army regulars join 
in clearing a town of invaders 


We scouted continually and radioed 
back the location of enemy field head- 
quarters, of their repair stations, of 
the movements of their troops and sup- 
ply columns. Our Russian children in 
the villages helped us with information 
at the risk of their lives. When the 
information we had collected suggest- 
ed an action by us, we checked it, then 
met to make the plan. 

Sometimes our jobs were chance ones, 
like the one we did when we were on 
our way back to Leningrad for supplies. 
Skirting a pasture we saw that it had 
queer cattle on it, a plane and a tank. 
The plane, it seemed, had run out of 
gas and had made a forced landing. The 
tank stood guard over it. We did not 
have any explosives or incendiary bot- 
tles left, only our rifles, so we could not 
tackle the tank. But we hated to give 
it up, and kept watch. We were re- 


warded. The next morning the Ger- 
mans beat through the woods and must 
have decided that no nasty guerrillas 
were around, for the tank rolled away, 
to fetch a drum of gasoline, I suppose. 
As soon as the tank was safely gone we 


paid our respects to the bomber. We 
killed its crew of three men and blew 
up their machine with some of its own 
cargo of destruction. 

Our biggest job was the wrecking 
of a railroad station. For that job— 
the only one on which we had casual- 
ties—all our men came together. We 
lost four dead and had two wounded 
whom we managed to get safely back 
to Leningrad. The German loss we 
reckoned to be about seventy men, but 
there too we had to work very quickly 
and could make no accurate count. We 
had to get the whole job done before 
the alarm could reach the neighboring 
town, only about a mile away, where 
the Germans were in great force, with 
a concentration of tanks, planes, artil- 
lery, and motorcycle troops. We blew 
the station right out of the ground, 
and with it went a stretch of track, 
signal apparatus, and a freight train 
of about fifteen cars, some of them 
carrying vitally needed spare parts. 

Our preparations for this job took 
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three days. We made ourselves famil- 
iar with every spot there and all 
around, located and fixed in our minds 
every German firing point, every one 
of their guard posts, and the best 
places to cover their barracks with our 
fire. We all had specific tasks, some 
to kill the sentinels, some to destroy 
the switch lines, some to start the bar- 
racks burning, some to shoot down the 
Germans as they ran out, some to lay 
the toluol charges and send the station 
and its store rooms up into the sky. 
We worked swiftly. By the time the 
enemy could reorganize their forces 
and get help the station was debris, 
their barracks were aflame, the railway 
cars with the spare parts were scrap 
iron. And most of the men in their 
station unit were dead. 

These jobs put fear of us deep in 
the bellies of the Germans. They hung 
up signs on road posts and trees offer- 
ing a reward of 3,000 rubles per man, 
for us. Thev posted strong guards 
everywhere, in the village and along 
the roads, using up many men with 
whom otherwise they might have 
strengthened their assault columns 
against Leningrad. They moved more 
and more cautiously and with more 
and more troops and tanks tied down 
to convoy duty. In that way they con- 
tinued to supply us with evidence of 
the effects of our work. 

We were at it nearly four months. 
In that period we operated for month- 
long intervals, returning to Leningrad 
through the German lines, for a Lit of 
rest and fresh supplies. On our last 
trip to Leningrad we were not per- 
mitted to go back to our guerrilla sta- 
tions. It was November already. Most 
of us were ill, some of us nearly crip- 
pled with rheumatism. 

Severe cold, in these districts, be- 
gins in September. Because of the na- 
ture of our work we had to be careful 
with our fires. There were times 
when we went three days without a 
fire, had no hot food and could not dry 
our clothes. Since we could not use 
bridges—when we had to cross streams, 
we did it by fording them, often in 
water up to our shoulders. The weath- 
er turned so cold that toward the end 
the water along the banks was under 
ice. We seldom had shelter and we 
were seldom dry. Because of these 
hardships our men were exhausted and 
ill, and it was considered best, though 
we asked permission to go back, to 
keep us in the city. We were rested 
up and, when we were fit for duty, 
given other tasks. 


As for myself I was first given work 
at a ship repair yard in Leningrad, 
then I went to Murmansk on a Naval 
Reserve assignment; and now I’m on 
the Murmansk convoy route. 

There was complete satisfaction with 
the work of our guerrilla detachment, 
and we all received decorations, For 
Valor, from the People’s Commissariat 
of the Merchant Fleet. Our com- 
mander was awarded The Order of 
the Red Banner for his leadership. 

Often the question is put to me: 
What kind of a soldier does the Ger- 
man make? I will restrict my answer 
on this question, to the professional 
viewpoint. From the human view- 
point the answer is only too simple. 
Nazi training has turned the German 
into a beast set loose with modern 
weapons in his hands. ‘There is no 
hope of restoring him to humanity un- 
til he is thoroughly beaten. Profession- 
ally, as a soldier, the German is good 
under favorable conditions. He is 
good when he marches on roads. He 
does not like the forests. All his ad- 
vances, when you study his campaigns, 
are over the comfortable roads. He is 
good when he has the steel umbrella of 
plane superiority over his head, when 
his tanks screen him, when he has the 
breaks. But when the going gets hard, 
he is not good. When I hear the 
word “fright” there always passes 
through my mind the white, paralyzed 
faces of Germans whom we caught 
when they didn’t have all the breaks. 
There is nothing, in my experience, to 
support the idea that the German is 
better than ordinary soldier material. 

For your seamen, the only Ameri- 
cans I have seen in action, I have great 
respect. I do not know whether they 
are picked men or not, but they handle 
themselves as if they were picked men. 
In the convoy that we sailed on, ship 
alongside ship, we were under heavy 
submarine and aviation attack. Sever- 
al ships were sunk. In the defense 
and rescue actions the American sea- 
men were cool and remarkably fast. 
They carried out their risky and diffi- 
cult work with smoothness and speed. 
Lives were saved by that speed. 

Victory will be ours. The United 
Nations will win. But whether the 
victory will come soon or after hard 
and long years of fighting, depends 
upon when you, our allies, open the 
second European front against Hitler. 
The difference in cost can be very 
great. Millions more of yours and 
ours may have to die if the Second 
Front is delayed. 
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Red Army men making an advance in trench 
fighting 


HE readers of this department 

may have noticed that since the 
September issue we have drawn no 
maps to accompany our analyses of the 
military operations on the Eastern 
Front. The fact is that there was no 
occasion to draw a map, maps being 
primarily designed to show movement. 
There has been practically no move- 
ment since that time. 

On the entire section of the front 
between Stalingrad and Murmansk 
the Germans have not advanced an 
inch since the end of August. On the 
contrary they have been repeatedly and 
locally pushed back at Voronezh, at 
Bryansk and, just a few days ago, on 
the Volkhov sector (southeast of Len- 
ingrad). In the Rzhev sector fierce 
and bloody offensive battles have been 
waged for weeks by the Red Army, 
ending in the destruction of scores of 
thousands of Germans and great quan- 
tities of material, but resulting in very 
small geographical changes. Advances 
were measured by General Leliushenko 
in miles and furlongs only. 

At Stalingrad the Germans have now 
been stalled almost without movement, 
except fluctuations of one or two city 
blocks, one way or another, since the 
first days of September (the battle it- 
self began on August 22). 

In the Caucasus, the picture pre- 
sents itself as follows: the Germans 
reached Mozdok on August 26 and 
have been stalled there since. They 
reached Novorossisk on September 9 
and have advanced since then so little 
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that the Soviet troops still hold the 
cement factory located on a promon- 
tory, south of the Bay. From there 
they command the harbor of Novoros- 
sisk making it impossible for the Ger- 
mans to use it. 

The only appreciable advance the 
Germans have been able to make is 
in the Nalchik sector. They moved 
there because, having been completely 
frustrated in their push toward Grozny 
and Baku by the stonewall defense of 
the Red Army at Mozdok (where big 
tank battles occurred), they decided 
to try to outflank this position deeply 
from the south. By means of this pow- 
erful offensive they intended to reach 
Grozny and resume their march to the 
Caspian by means of a deep flanking 
maneuver. In addition they had a sec- 
ondary objective in view: to block the 
northern orifices of the two Military 
Highways which cross the Caucasian 
Range, by capturing Alagir and Ord- 
zhonikidze, starting points of the 
Ossetian and the Georgian Military 
Highways. Their announcement of 
the capture of Alagir, about two weeks 
ago, has never been confirmed by the 
Soviet High Command. As for Ord- 
zhonikidze, the Germans are still quite 
far from it. 

The Nalchik operation, begun on 
October 28, was shortlived. The Ger- 
mans advanced some 40 miles on a 
narrow front, but five days later were 
stopped by Soviet reserves of infantry, 
cavalry and tanks and since then have 
been pushed back considerably. 

Thus we see that during the past 
two months the Germans have only 
a few square miles of territory to show 
for their tremendous and bloody ef- 


Red Army men 

on a front in 

the snow swept 
Caucasus. 


The Seventeenth Month 


By CAPTAIN SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFF 


The Germans meant Stalingrad to be a way station 
to outflanked Moscow. How they were frustrated 





forts along the entire Eastern Front. 

We don’t know how many men and 
machines the Germans have lost on 
the Eastern Front during the seven- 
teenth month of the German-Soviet 
war, but an idea can be got from the 
fact (just announced) that they lost 
15,000 men killed on the narrow sector 
north-east of Tuapse alone in the last 
four weeks. Fifteen thousand killed 
means probably another 40,000 wound- 
ed. Add to this the shambles of Stalin- 
grad, the fruitless attacks at Mozdok 
and the abortive push at Nalchik and 
you will see that the southern wing of 
the front alone must have cost the 
Germans no less than 300,000 casual- 
ties of all kinds (during one month). 

The events of the past month acquire 
added significance in the light of .the 
original German plan, disclosed in 
documents captured on a high officer 
of the German General Staff. The 
Germans, it appeared, had worked out 
the following time-table for their 
operations: On July 10 they ex- 
pected to be in Borisoglebsk, well on 
their way to Penza and the “spinal 
column” of the Soviet Union which is 
the Trans-Siberian. They were stopped 
on the Don south of Voronezh on 
July 5, 125 miles short of their mark. 

The Germans expected to take Stal- 
ingrad on July 27. This is November 
16 and Stalingrad still stands. 

The Germans expected to be in 
Saratov on August 10. They are 
now 300 miles short of their mark 
west of Saratov and 250 miles short 
south of it. 

They expected to be in Kuibyshev 
on August 15. They are 400 miles 
from it now. 































They had hoped to reach Arzamas, 
directly in the rear of Moscow, on 
September. 10. They are 350 miles 
short of this goal. 

Finally, Baku, which was to be 
reached on September 25, remains 350 
miles away. 

So we see that the German plan for 
the summer of 1942 called for: 

1. The outflanking of Moscow from 
the south to a depth of 300 miles in 
the rear of the capital and the complete 
severance of the connections of Mos- 
cow with Siberia (by the capture of 
Arzamas, Ruzayevka, Penza and 
Rtishchevo). 

2. The occupation of the line of 
the Volga along a stretch of 700 miles 
(from Kuibyshev to Astrakhan). 

3. The splitting of the Red Armies, 
south-of-center. 

4. Capture of all the Caucasian oil 
centers and the complete isolation of 
the Transcaucasus. 


(This plan was made public in 
Stalin’s speech on November 6 last. 
Such objectives were pointed to in my 
September article as the most logical 
scheme for the Germans to strive at.) 

All these plans have gone awry. 
Not a single strategic objective has 
been achieved by the Germans. The 
Blitz, pretty sick since last summer, 
died an inglorious death on the banks 
of the Don almost three months ago. 

The winter phase is approaching. 
The developments of this phase as far 


Red Army men holding positions in the Stalingrad street fighting. 


as the Red Army is concerned will 
greatly depend on whether or not a 
sizeable number of German divisions 
are removed from the Eastern Front 
and sent westward to defend the 
Mediterranean shores of Europe. 

A magnificent beginning has been 
made by General Dwight Eisenhower’s 
expedition. History does not record an 
amphibious expedition of such magni- 
tude, carried out from distant bases 
without any intermediary stop-overs, 
and put into practice with such amaz- 
ing precision and coordination. 

The prerequisites to the opening of 
a Second Front in Europe are there. 
Now to carry through and give the 
Red Army a fighting chance to stage 
a full-dress winter offensive. 

The new great Soviet offensive be- 
gan after we went to press and there- 
fore could not be covered in this article. 


Soviet Anniversary Broadeast 


To Ameriea’s Armed Forees 


On November 7, commemorating 
the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the 
founding of the USSR, short wave 
radio beamed the following program 
containing an address by Captain Ser- 
gei N. Kournakoff, to the armed 
forces of the United States in all their 
far flung fronts and encampments. 


Voice: AND NOW, our special feature. 
25 years ago today, rising out of the ashes 
' of a war-ravaged Russia, a new nation was 
born. A nation which went through birth 
pangs as violent as our own in 1776 and 
that of France in 1789. That nation was 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Though its political and economic sys- 
tem is different from ours, we now recog- 
nize the Soviet Union as one of the strong- 
est of our Allies in the United Nations. 
TODAY, on this day which is the 25th 
anniversary of its founding—the equiva- 
lent of our Independence Day—it is only 
fitting that we honor this nation which has 
fought our common enemy for so long 
and so well. 
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We now bring you a man who—as a 
fighting man—is qualified to greet both 
you, the men in our Armed Forces, and 
your comrades in arms in the Red Army— 
CAPTAIN SERGEI KOURNAKOFF, 
former Russian Cavalry Officer and Au- 
thor of the recent book—‘Russia’s Fight- 
ing Forces.” Captain Kournakoff. 


FIGHTING MEN OF AMERICA: 


AS a former soldier in the old Russian 
Army who fought through the whole 
first world war against the same Germany 
which is our common foe today, I rejoice 
in the present comradeship-in-arms of the 
United States and my fatherland—the 
Soviet Union. 


Today is the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the USSR which is being 
celebrated over there, along the 3,000- 
mile front amidst the greatest battles his- 
tory has known. 


There, the fighters of the Red Army are 
holding off and wearing down some ninety 


per cent of the forces of Nazism and 
Fascism. 


On this blazing front some six hundred 
divisions are locked in mortal combat 
where quarter is neither asked nor given. 


To the reputedly irresistible Blitzkrieg 
the Soviet people under their brilliant 
military leadership have opposed a total 
defense in depth. It consists not only of 
deep web defenses, but also of the Guer- 
rilla army plaguing the enemy depth and 
the People-in-Arms who guard and pro- 
tect the entire Soviet depth, from border 
to border. 


This was made possible by the absolute 
unity of the people, by their devotion to 
their country and institutions, by their con- 
fidence in their leaders and their Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Joseph Stalin. As a Rus- 
sian officer who fought shoulder to shoui- 
der with the fathers of the present Red 
Army men, I can testify that the best 
fighting traditions of my people have been 
preserved and enhanced by the economic, 
cultural and spiritual development which 
has been achieved in these twenty-five years 
under the leadership of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 


As one who has lived among you, Amer- 
icans, for twenty years, I was constantly 
struck by the similarities between the two 
countries and our two peoples. 


We both have fight in us, we both like 
the soldier’s expression: “It’s impossible, 
but here it is.” Stalingrad and Guadal- 
canal have proved it. We both have the 
pioneering spirit in us. We are ready to 
fight against odds for a good cause. We 
both are great peoples living in great 
spaces. We both are freedom-and-peace- 
loving peoples. 


Today’s occasion of the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the Soviet Union is being ob- 
served by all the United Nations. All peo- 
ples engaged in this total global war are 
expressing their appreciation of the great 
contribution the Red Army and the Soviet 
people have made to our common victory, 
and are acknowledging their great indebt- 
edness to them. 


Every Red Army man knows and ad- 
mires the fighters of Bataan and Guadal- 
canal and knows what is in store for the 
hated foe when American fighting men go 
into action against the Nazi monsters. 


On our comradeship in war and in the 
peace to come rest the hopes of humanity. 
Together we shall see it through. 


Voice: You have just heard Captain 
SERGEI KOURNAKOFF, former Rus- 
sian Cavalry Officer and Author of *RUS- 
SIA’S FIGHTING FORCES” greeting 
you ... and your comrades in arms of 
the Red Army on this, the 25th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 
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Life returns to the Soviet districts 
liberated from the Nazi invaders 


ORMERLY lumbering was the 
sole occupation of this district near 
Leningrad. In recent years the forest 
had receded yielding to wide fields 
spreading northward, which had been 
ploughed and sown to wheat. At mid- 
day a scarcely perceptible, almost trans- 
parent vapor rises on fields flooded 
with sunshine. The earth is awakening. 
Soon the robins will soar over it. Soon 
there will be thaw and water will 
surge through the gullies, the earth 
will open to accept wheatseed in damp 
furrows. 

But the sower will not come from 
his house. His house has been burnt 
by the Germans. The sower will now 
appear from the forest. There, hiding 
in a dugout, he welded plowshares and 
kept his horse ready for spring. On 
dark nights he stole secretly past the 
German sentries, and brought hay for 
his horse from the stacks left near 
the village. Grim were those long 
winter days. The potatoes and flour 
were running out, but he lived to see 
spring—his spring. The Germans were 
no longer there. 

In their retreat they had burned 
down the villages. The suspension 
bridge over the deep river was gone. 
Our sappers laid out a tortuous detour. 
Tanks and artillery crossed over the 
ice. Hardly were the vanguard troops 
out of sight when the collective farm- 
ers began to trek homeward. 

One of them is Anisim Egorich 
Strong, an old man and the head of a 
family of Red Army men and guerril- 
las. Three of his grandsons are in the 
army, two sons in the ranks of the 
people’s avengers. With them is a 
daughter-in-law serving the detach- 
ment as cook and nurse. The old man 
himself and another daughter-in-law 
and the smaller grandsons stayed in 
the forest. 

“We learned that we could return,” 






THE CALL OF THE EARTH 


says Anisim Egorich. “We heard it 
through the forest telegraph. The ru- 
mor will spread. Besides we guessed 
from the shooting that the Germans 
were hard pressed. It had been quiet, 
then suddenly there was the terrible 
shooting. Also there were the fires 
which told us the Germans were with- 
drawing. Those fires were a torment to 
us. At night we would crawl out of 
the dugouts—we could not sleep—and 
beyond the forest we could see the 
fires rising high, very high. They were 
quite close. We knew it was our pos- 
sessions going up in flames. The ac- 
cursed bloodsuckers -urnt everything.” 

With the precision of a navigator 
determining the latitude and longitude 
of a ship in mid-ocean, the old man 
found the place where once his vil- 
lage had stood. His landmarks were a 
bent willow, some mounds, rock out- 
crop along the road, the ponds where 
the snow lies in a lower field and 
other marks known only to oldtimers. 

“Well, Banyusha,” he said to his 
grandson, “let’s have your sign.” The 
grandson produced a little board with 
an inscription “Glazhevo” which he 
and the old man fastened to a stick 
and put up near the road. 

We continue our way parallel to 
the front lines. We hear the incessant 
rumbling of guns in the distance. 
There are many villages along the 
road. Each tells its story of the recent 
fighting by the condition it is in. If 
the village has survived, that means 
the Germans fled in panic. If it is in 
ruins, it means that the Germans 
clung to every house, every alley. If 
even its site is now a bare field, that 
means that the Nazis had made prepa- 
rations for withdrawal. 

But even where the village sur- 
vived the Germans left their traces. 
The barn roofs were torn off—the 
Germans had used the boards for heat- 


Restoring a bridge in one of the liberated districts 


By SEMYON MARVICH 





ing. There was a forest at hand, but 
the Germans had been afraid or too 
lazy to go there for wood. They had 
defiled the houses in deserted villages. 
Over the doors of the substantial 
northern houses with high porches and 
wonderful age-old carving in the win- 
dow frames and the doors, wherein 
lived generations of Russians, one can 
still see the insolent inscription “Be- 
legt”—“‘occupied.”” But a woman with 
a pail of water ascends the porch and 
begins to wash off the sharp-pointed 
Gothic letters which were the stigma 
of slavery. Below in the deep snow 
under the porch there is the impress 
of a body that fell heavily. The village 
was recaptured that morning. A Ger- 
man had been hit by a bullet before 
he could mount his bicycle. The heavy 
machine with a case of machine gun 
discs attached to its frame still leans 
against the porch. 

In an alley is a German light tank 
whose turret had been twisted out of 
shape by hand grenades. The children 
look inside the tank. Nearby is a 
little mound of innocent looking bas- 
kets. But the place is cordoned off 
by the sappers—In the baskets are 
mines. 

The last letter of the German in- 
scription is erased. The woman 
descends from the porch. “I am from 
another village,” she says, “over there,” 
and she points to the river. That 
village had seen heavy fighting. Be- 
fore evacuating it a new detachment 
of Germans had entered the town. 
They had driven out all the inhabi- 
tants. 

“Matka fiewt!” one of them had 
said to the woman. “Matka fiewt”’ sig- 
nified simply ‘Get out of here.” 

“But where shall I go?” the woman 
had demanded, “I have small chil- 
dren.” 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Behind The Front Lines 


Column at left, reading down: A Stakhanovite Brigade at work in the 
Moscow Machine Tool Plant, their output is 400% of the norm. Despite 
the war research workers crowd the reading rooms of the Lenin Library 
in Moscow. Though front lines are not far away Moscow shops are 
well stocked and well patronized. Laundry car of one of the bath and 
laundry trains built by trade unions and presentedito the Red Army. 





Above left: Red Army men on furlough go boating in one of the Moscow 
parks. Above right: Football goes on; a game in a Moscow Stadium. 





mn tbe at : st = ae , Right: School children spent their summer vacations helping with the 
THREE ESTEE ee nad - Baer? harvest; a Volga steamer leaving with a group of young volunteers. 


Upper right hand corner: Fifty years on the job, this foreman of a 
boiler-makers team in a Soviet locomotive repair works, leads his 
men in getting a 200 per cent output. 
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Below: Workers are donating their Sundays in the national emergency; 
this volunteer crew is unloading a shipment of newsprint. 
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ADDRESS BY MAXIM LITVINOV 


INTENDED to talk to you about 

the 25th Anniversary of the Rus- 
sian Revolution, and the situation of 
today. But the Head of my Govern- 
ment has broadcast a statement which 
makes a speech from me unnecessary 
and events themselves have begun to 
move ahead of speeches. So I will 
content myself (and you, I hope) with 
a few words of greeting. 

I have no words to express how 
deeply I am touched by the sight of 
this great gathering, and by all that I 
have heard here today. With all 
my heart I thank the Vice-President 
and the other distinguished speakers at 
this Congress of Soviet American 
Friendship, and all those present or ab- 
sent, who contributed the thousands 
of signatures to the greeting to the So- 
viet people. I want fo assure you that 
the warm words of friendship inscribed 
upon the scrolls presented to me will 
go straight to the hearts of the fighters 
in the Red Army among the ruins of 
Stalingrad and on other fronts, and 
will also be deeply felt by all Soviet 
people, working as one man for the 
cause of freedom of humanity, amidst 
hardships which defy description. 

The American people are this day 
paying their tribute of admiration to 
the defenders of Stalingrad, who are 
showing the world an example of un- 
paralleled heroism and endurance, and 
are finding ever fresh ways of resisting 
the enemy. In the preceding months 
this same tribute of admiration was 
won by the no less heroic deeds of the 
defenders of Voronezh, Sevastopol, 
Odessa, Leningrad, Smolensk, and 
Moscow. It should by now be clear 
to all that these were not mere spo- 
radic deeds of heroism, that they bear 
witness to the spirit of the whole Red 
Army, imbued with unbounded love 
and devotion to its native land, the 
land rejuvenated and renewed by the 
ideas of the Revolution of 25 years ago. 

While giving their due to the Red 
Army and the Soviet people behind the 
lines, who are an active part and con- 
tinuation of this army, no one can fail 
to recognize the fatal mistake made in 
so long ignoring the Soviet Union as a 
powerful factor of peace. This mis- 
take was undoubtedly one of the causes 
of the present war, a war which has al- 
ready brought upon humanity greater 
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sufferings and hardships and caused 
greater destruction, than the sum of 
all the wars of the preceding century, 
not excluding the Napoleonic wars. 
The idea of German revenge, con- 
verted by Hitler into the idea of Fascist 
supremacy over the world, could only 
have been based upon speculations as 
to the division of the great powers into 
two camps, in one of which the Soviet 
Union was to be isolated. Sincere and 
close cooperation between the great 
powers and the Soviet Union would, 
on the other hand, have destroyed the 
raison d'etre of Hitlerism, and upset 
all the calculations of the aggressive 
countries. It would not be hard to 
prove that such cooperation would have 
prevented each and every act of inter- 
national aggression, beginning from 
1931, and crowned by the present war. 
It is to be hoped that lessons will be 
drawn both for the present and the fu- 
ture, through the acknowledgment of 
this mistake. Friendship between the 
USSR and the U.S.A., based upon 
complete mutual understanding, confi- 
dence, and respect, should occupy a con- 
spicuous place in the system of United 
Nations cooperation—cooperation dic- 
tated by the common interest in bring- 


ing the war to a victorious end, and 
quite essential for the solution of the 
vast problems bound to arise after the 
war. There is not and never has been 
any serious obstacle to this friendship. 
The only obstacles have been set up 
artificially by elements in all countries, 
consciously or unconsciously aiding the 
development and triumph of Fascism, 
Hitlerism and aggression. I am glad 
to say that the recognition of the neces- 
sity for exposing and removing these 
apparent obstacles is sinking ever deep- 
er into the consciousness of the Ameri- 
can people. The congress just held 
and this rally, under the banner of 
Soviet-American Friendship, are elo- 
quent testimony to this. 

We should all like to believe that 
the old prejudices, the obsolete ideas 
which have led to the artificial division 
of races and peoples, and to perpetual 
conflicts between them, resulting in 
Hitlerism as their logical conclusion, 
will perish in the devouring flames of 
global war. Only when it has shaken 
off these prejudices and false theories 
can humanity create a real new order 
of inter-racial and international rela- 
tions, and find the path to peace, free- 
dom and happiness. 


Address by R. J. Thomas 


Vice-President of the CIO 
President, Automobile Workers of America 


AM exceedingly happy to have 

this opportunity to speak to you 
and, by radio, to others, the people of 
Canada and England, in support of 
a cause that today, and for many bit- 
ter months, has been protecting all 
of us from the onslaught of the Axis 
war machines. I refer, of course, to 
the costly and brave struggle of the 
armies and people of Soviet Russia 
against the Hitler war machine. 

I am not gifted with the ability to 
prophesy, nor do I believe that I am 
the most competent military authority 
among us today. However, I do know, 
as do many millions of my fellow 
Americans, that had it not been for 
the courageous Soviet armies the cause 
of the United Nations might today 
have been a lost one. 


A few years hence, I am sure the 
forces of progress and labor in the 
United Nations will have defeated and 
totally wrecked the Axis war machine. 
When that great day of joy and re- 
lease from danger comes to us, we will 
all have to acknowledge that victory 
would not have been possible had it 
not been for the soldiers of the Red 
Army, hundreds and thousands of 
whom today lie buried because of their 
devotion to their country and their 
resistance to the aggressors. 

I speak to you today as the repre- 
sentative of almost 6,000,000 men and 
women who with their families are 
enlisted under the banner of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations in 
scores of American industries. I know 
I speak their innermost thoughts and 
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their hopes when I say that the work- 
ers of America, regardless of their 
political philosophies, join me in salut- 
ing the armies of the Soviet Union. 

The desire of these workers to sup- 
port the Soviet Union is not limited 
merely to pious wishes. The millions of 
the CIO are engaged today not in 
peacetime pursuit, but in the steady, 
relentless production of tanks and 
planes, trucks, guns and ammunition 
for the armies of the United Nations. 

These workers I know, because I 
come from their rank and file, want 
every possible piece of equipment de- 
livered to the Russian armies. They 
are anxious to give them the finished 
equipment, the machinery and the raw 
material they need to crush the in- 
vaders of their soil. 

We stand for full aid and support 
to Russia, without stint. We take the 
position that any persons or groups 
in low or high places who withhold, 
or are responsible for holding back 
aid to the Soviet Union are not only 
stabbing our ally in the back; they 
are also betraying our own country. 

The workers for whom I speak. go 
even beyond their desire to work day 
and night to produce arms for Russia 
and China and the other United Na- 
tions. They insist on the delivery of 
these supplies to the fronts where they 
are crucially needed. 

The millions of the CIO are also 
urging the earliest possible offensive 
by the United Nations so that the im- 
pact of the aggressors may no longer 
fall almost completely on the heads 
of the Soviet people. It is our solemn 
obligation, if we are to defeat the Axis 
nations, that as speedily as possible 
we follow up the front just opened in 
Africa with as many “second” fronts 
as possible—that we open a third, if 
necessary, a fourth front, which will 
hasten the destruction of the Axis na- 
tions’ fighting power. 

We are engaged in total, global 
war. Mighty as our armed forces will 
be, we cannot match the enemy alone. 
We will receive the help of our Rus- 
sian, Chinese and British allies. It is 
only common sense, therefore, that we 
should urge a combined military com- 
mand that will plan and forthwith exe- 
cute an attack on the mad dogs of 
Germany and Japan. 

Knowing the determination and the 
dauntless gallantry of the millions of 
the Soviet army, we can expect, once 
an offensive or a series of offensives are 
opened, that the soldiers of ‘the Red 
Army will begin to drive the forces of 
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Hitler before them, drive them out of 
Russia, out of Poland, and, yes, drive 
them to defeat in the streets of Ber- 
lin. 

It is not only for aid to Russia and 
for a combined military effort that I 
want to speak here today. All pro- 
gressive Americans, and that includes 
most of us, have observed how in the 
past two years the masses of Russia 
and China, together with the people 
of more highly industrialized nations, 
have given their blood and their lives 
for our mutual freedom and security. 
From these terrible sacrifices we must 
determine that the solidarity forged 
in war-time shall continue through 
peace and through the post-war period 
to cement our relations. The bonds of 
friendship we are forging between Rus- 
sia and China and Great Britain and 
the United States and the rest of the 
United. Nations during this greatest 
trial of civilizaion must never be 
severed. 

Our labor movements can and must 
be the most important force building 
this lasting friendship. The millions 














of workers of the United Nations, 
through their organizations, linked to- 
gether, can be a mighty force for total 
war and for the building of a just 
peace, 

We must begin at once to forge 
this solidarity of the labor movements 
of our own nation with the workers 
of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, Russia, China and the other al- 
lies in our struggle for freedom. 

The CIO feels there should be con- 
voked, as soon as possible, a conference 
of the spokesmen of these movements, 
an all-inclusive international congress 
of labor which will give leadership and 
sticking-power to our war effort. Such 
a conference would also give a mighty 
lift and much needed encouragement to 
the oppressed workers of the countries 
which are today under the Axis heel. 

Today we must stand united to beat 
off and then to annihilate those who 
would enslave us. Tomorrow, on the 
day of victory, we must keep our ranks 
together to build a world which will 
assure justice, security and peace for 
all the peoples of the world. 


Address by Thomas W. Lamont 


Chairman, Executive Committee, J. P. Morgan & Co. 


MBASSADOR DAVIES, you 
have been kind enough to allude 
to my recent public plea, asking for 
whole-hearted support of our friend 
and ally, Russia; begging that we be 
more tolerant to her on matters where 
we differed in political outlook. The 
response that I received from all sec- 
tions of the country was quick and gen- 
erally sympathetic. A few dissenters 
have demanded of me whether I had 
forgotten my early religious training; 
whether I had abandoned my belief in 
the democratic system of individual 
effort. 

My answer is always—No. I was 
reared in a little country parsonage up 
the Hudson River, and [ still cling to 
the faith of my fathers. And my polit- 
ical and economic convictions remain 





unchanged. I am anything but a Com- 
munist. But in this great, joint strug- 
gle for national survival, in which Rus- 
sia and we and all the many other Uni- 
ted Nations are engaged, questions of 
the religion, of the politics and eco- 
nomics practised by our Allies have be- 
come entirely secondary for me. And 
so, as a business man among business 
men in this community for over forty 
years, I am glad to stand up and de- 
clare my unequivocal friendship and 
support for Russia. 

Among the less engaging qualities 
of us Americans is a habit of irrespon- 
sible criticism of other nations. We all 
have that habit more or less, and some- 
times it penetratés even to our legisla- 
tive halls. at Washington. But when 
we discuss Russia, it seems to me that, 
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however much her social system may 
differ from our own, that difference 
has no bearing on the question of our 
alliance today with the people of Rus- 
sia who, with their deep-rooted love of 
their country, have shown sublime re- 
sistance against our common enemy. 

Only last Friday in his speech at 
Moscow the head of the Russian state 
declared: “It would be ridiculous to 
stress ideological differences between 
Russia and her Allies in the face of the 
common foe.” And so I repeat: We 
Americans have no mandate to censor 
other peoples’ politics or religion. Cen- 
soriousness at this time toward any of 
our Allies fighting by our side does 
grave injury to our own country and 
to our common cause, 

All the more do I say this because 
without Russia as our friend in the 
post-war years, never will a man or 
woman in this great audience see a 
peaceful or a stable world. France as a 
great power, though we pray for her 
resurrection, is for the time under com- 
plete eclipse. ‘Today the Russian na- 
tion is the only one on the Continent of 
Europe that can be a great stabilizing 
influence. For the post-war world 
America, Britain, Russia and China— 
we and all the United Nations—must 
stand together to preserve civilization. 
These peoples must see to it that for 
the sake of world peace for generations 
to come, those two ferocious and pred- 
atory powers, Germany and Japan, 
shall always face a double front. Ger- 
many must be forced to face Britain 
on the West, Russia on her Eastern 
front; Japan must face America on the 
East, China and Russia on the West. 
Yes, for us a modus vivendi with Rus- 
sia in war and in peace is vital. 

Early in the present conflict, Field 
Marshal Smuts was predicting that the 
war would become world wide, spread- 


ing to the utmost reaches of the earth. 


“This,” said he, “is a gigantic struggle, 
a war in the souls of men, an immense 
conflict between light and darkness. 
Evil incarnate trying to subdue the 
Divine principle in the hearts of men.” 
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Yes, these are days that mark a great 
turning point in the history of the 
world: like the fall of Rome, like 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada, like 
the discovery of America, or the Dec- 
laration of Independence. What 
threatens us most in this great aggres- 
sion by Germany and Japan against 
the liberties of peoples all over the 
earth is the loss not of material, but 
of the invisible things of the spirit that 
give us light and understanding, that 
are the essence of a community and of 
a civilization. 

It is years of trial like these that we 
are passing through that seem to work 
a change in the scale of human values. 
No longer do we think of life in terms 
of years but of quality. On every bat- 
tle front where our American youth 
are fighting today we see emerge the 
higher and nobler qualities—of hero- 
ism, of selflessness, of supreme sacrifice. 
We know too the attributes of the Brit- 
ish peoples, for we are of the same 
stock and the same faith. We must 
learn to know equally well the quiet 
heroism, the immense patience, the con- 
structive endeavor of the Chinese. And 
today of all days we must be glad of 
the incredible valor and love of coun- 
try and of peace of the Russian people. 

Just as we Americans must strive to 
gain their complete confidence, they too 
must learn to realize the good faith of 
America and equally of Great Britain. 
Only so shall we see a new world in 
which America, Britain, Russia, China 
and all the United Nations have a pow- 
erful and creative place. No one could 
listen to the thrilling address of Prime 
Minister Smuts in London on Trafal- 
gar Day without realizing that, as 
with Russia, no appeasement with Ger- 
many or Japan is possible in Britain 
today. Nor here in America. There 
can be no peace talks until that arch- 
enemy of mankind, Hitler, suffers com- 
plete defeat. 


We speak of moral values that in 
any great struggle like this emerge in 
human beings. How many of you 
heard as recently as September 2|st 
what the Berlin military spokesman 
said? This German of blood and iron 
declared: “The easiest and most com- 
plete victories are achieved when the 
moral resistance of the enemy—the 
will to fight—is hit quickly. Against 
Soviet soldiers there is no chance of 
achieving such a victory.” And what 
an abysmal comedown for the German 
hosts, after conquering a dozen coun- 
tries and sweeping over a thousand 
miles Eastward, to find themselves, im- 
mense hordes of them, struggling now, 
not for an empire but for the vantage 
ground of a solitary lamp post or a sin- 
gle street in Stalingrad! 

How often has it been said that Stal- 
ingrad has become a symbol—a symbol 
not of despair but of desperate and un- 
conquerable valor! The city on the 
Volga may be shattered, its streets 
heaped with rubble. But Russia will 
continue indomitable and free. Her 
heroic stand will have achieved great 
ends. Despite heavy casualties, Rus- 
sia’s military might still faces Hitler’s 
hordes. Russia’s stand will have given 
precious months to the Allies to pre- 
pare for that great offensive which on 
more than one front is already begun. 
Of course the Russians are fighting for 
themselves. So are we. Only it hap- 
pens that in saving themselves the Rus- 
sians have held up Hitler, and in sav- 
ing themselves may well have saved 
civilization. 

The Volga River may run red with 
blood. Stalingrad may be in ruins. But 
whatever happens, that citadel of cour- 
age and faith will remain the symbol 
of Victory. Stalingrad will live to rise 
again. Down the ages mankind will 
remember how the Greeks withstood 
the barbarians at Thermopylae and 
the Russians at Stalingrad! 


Dr. Franeis E. MeMahon 


Professor of Philosophy, Notre Dame University 


T shall always be a source of per- 


sonal satisfaction that I was advo- 
cating allied aid for the Russian people 
against the forces of Nazi aggression 
at a time when advocacy even of aid 
to Britian caused one’s patriotism to 
be questioned by misguided isolation- 
ists. 
Why do I, a Catholic, appear before 


you at this luncheon, which is a part of 
the Congress of American - Soviet 
Friendship? I shall not attempt to 
disguise the ideological differences that 
separate me from the leaders of the 
Russian state. There are differences 
which are profound and extensive. 
Nevertheless, I would consider myself 
disloyal at once to my religion and to 
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my country if I did not raise my voice 
in behalf of Russia’s struggle at this 
critical hour in world history. 

Some in this country would seek to 
divide us Americans from the Rus- 
sian people, some who would be con- 
tent to let the Nazi hordes over-run, 
if they could, the soil of Russia. There 
were such people in France once, peo- 
ple who did not know that in encour- 
aging the Nazi hordes they were dig- 
ging the grave of their own country. 

We must never allow that spirit to 
spread. We must never allow our- 
selves to be “taken in” by the Nazi 
propaganda that Hitler is a crusader 
against the “Red Peril.” The reigning 
Pontiff, Pope Pius XII, refused to be 
deceived by such propaganda, and his 
refusal to endorse Hitler’s aggression 
against the Russian people was one of 
the most important incidents of the 
present war.... 

Here, in our enemy, was tremendous 
military might linked to a _ nihilistic 
philosophy. Here was an aggressive 
spirit that would sweep away the gains 
of the centuries, and plunge the world 
into a state that primitive man would 
not envy. Nation after nation fell to 
this beast of prey. And at what he be- 
lieved to be the opportune time he 
turned upon Russia. 

What would he have from Russia? 
Grain and oil, to be sure. The de- 
struction of a powerful army and of a 
national government also. But he 
would not stop there. He wants the 
Russian national soul. He would de- 
stroy a great historical culture. And 
the Russian people have instinctively 
sensed all this. 

But Russia has held. Her powerful 
resistance and her enormous sacrifices 
in men and treasure to preserve her 
national existence, could surprise only 
those who did not know how a great 
people will fight when it sees that 
everything most sacred is in jeopardy. 

And because Russia has held, we of 
the other United Nations are in eternal 
debt to her.. Her fight has given us 
others a chance to fully prepare. Be- 
cause Russia has held, men of genuine 
religion have breathed more freely. Be- 
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cause Russia has held, the fighters for 
the dignity of man have gained new in- 
spiration. Because Russia has held, the 
suppressed peoples of Europe and Asia 
have taken on new courage. 

I have said that the enemy has de- 
fined the struggle. That is only partially 
true. He has laid down the challenge, 
but we have made that challenge a 
stimulus. His ideal of a master race 
dominating the world has stimulated us 
to evolve a counter-ideal, not a counter- 
ideal, however, planned in a professor’s 
study, but a genuine ideal that crystal- 
lizes the aspirations of mankind. It is 
the ideal of freedom. 

This war must be a fight for free- 
dom, or we are expending blood and 
wealth in vain. The world that we have 
had gave us the war we now have. If 
we fight merely to maintain the status 
quo ante—if that were possible—then 
we are fighting only to produce the 
conditions that brought on this ter- 
rible conflict. No, we must fight for 
freedom, freedom in its height, its 
width and its depth. Freedom from the 


poverty that is only a degrading slavery 
of human nature to matter. Freedom 
from ignorance, and from the unruly 
passions that cause men to destroy 
themselves and their fellows. Free- 
dom of every man, even the humblest, 
to enjoy his natural rights, immune 
from every form of aggression. Free- 
dom from all the things that enslave 
man. This is what we must fight for. 
And this, I believe, is what most of 
our people want to fight for. It is the 
ideal of freedom that makes this war 
one of the most sacred in history. 

The Russian people are helping us 
in this kind of war. The Russian peo- 
ple, like ourselves, aspire to the full 
life of freedom. As they are helping us 
so vitally, we must help them. We 
must help them with our sympathy 
and encouragement. We must help 
them with our goods and with our 
weapons of battle, we must help them 
through a second front. Let there be 
no unnecessary delay in this help. To 
delay would be a crime against culture 
and even against religion. 


Lieut. General L. C. MeNair 
Commandant of the Army Ground Forces 


HE Chief of Staff of the Army, 

General Marshall, had hoped to 
be here today as the Army’s representa- 
tive, but was unable to come. I offer 
the Congress his regrets and best wishes 
on this memorable occasion. 

The Army of the United States 
has watched intently the struggle 
between the two mightiest armies in 
the world. Before Germany attacked 
Russia, we knew rather little of the 
strength and state of preparation of the 
Red Army, due to the secrecy which 
surrounded their military affairs so 
completely. Incidentally, we admire 
and envy this counter-intelligence sys- 
tem of theirs. 

As the 1941 campaign unfolded, and 
the strength of the Red Army stood re- 
vealed, our enthusiasm was unbounded. 
There never was doubt as to Russian 
courage; World War 1 and all Rus- 
sian history had testified abundantly on 
that score. But it was only natural 
that we should await anxiously the test 
of. Russian military organization, train- 
ing, equipment, leadership and endur- 
ance. Then as months passed and the 


Russians fought with undiminished 
fury, maintained their strength and 
kept their forces intact, our world 
could not fail to recognize and rejoice 
in the greatness of the Red Army. 


Russia’s strategy has been no less ad- 
mirable than its tactics. Its employ- 
ment of the counteroffensive has been 
superb—and deadly. Never has it lost 
sight of the fundamental that a nation 
is not defeated until its army is de- 
stroyed; that territorial considerations 
are secondary. The Red Army has 
been kept intact in spite of German su- 
periority at times. When retreat has 
been necessary, execution has been so 
masterly as to give the action some of 
the aspects of victory. 

The campaigns of 1942 have re- 
vealed a more skillful but no less deter- 
mined Red Army. We see a united 
Russia facing the foe undaunted, con- 
fident, and mighty as ever—indeed, 
comparatively speaking, probably 
mightier than ever. 

Our American Army needs arms 
and munitions for its own training, but 
it recognizes the priority of a fighting 
Russia, and it is on this basis that aid 
is being rushed to the limit of avail- 
able transportation. 

We salute the Red Army as it en- 
acts its role of tremendous decisions. 
We look forward to the day when the 
American Army can fight alongside the 
Red Army, bear our full share of the 
common burden, and go forward with 
it to Victory. 
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“Squint-Eyed Or Carrotty Haired” 


By KORNEI CHUKOVSKY 


A nationwide movement for adoptions is 
finding new parents for Soviet war orphans 


HE old man looked like a brigand. 
Huge, black-browed, shaggy, hat- 
less, he came up to the desk and de- 
manded a child .. . “the worst there 
is.” 
“The worst?” 
“The miserablest kid you’ve got in 
the place.” 

They showed him a boy just re- 
covered from a severe attack of typhus. 

The old man waved him away. “I 
told you I wanted the worst!” 

Then they brought Rebecca Maksudi 
to him, a poor, puny, rickety little 
thing with a muddy green complexion 
and the dull eyes of an old woman. 

The shaggy, old man was delighted. 
It was as if he had been shown the 
prettiest child. 


Reading down: 


Saved from the Nazis, Soviet war orphans are restored to health. 


“T’ll take her,” he said to the di- 
rector of the children’s home. 

“Do you offer to bring her up as 
your daughter ?” 

The old man snorted. “It’s too late 
in the day for a gaffer like me to be 
setting up with a daughter. It isn’t 
a daughter but a grandchild I want.” 

They gave him the standard adop- 
tion form with its long printed text, 
captioned “Contract.” It took him 
quite a time filling in the two names, 
his own and Rebecca’s. Before turning 
it in he read it over three times. He 
was evidently a man who did things 
properly. 

“Wishing to help the children who 
have lost their parents during the 
evacuation, I, Simeon Kovalchuk, take 


On a beach in 


far-off Tashkent, capital of Uzbekistan in Soviet Central Asia 
Children awaiting foster parents in a home in Saratov on the Volga 






































upon myself to rear Rebecca Maksudi; 
four and a half years old, and un- 
dertake to provide her with shelter, 
food, clothing, footwear, as if she were 
my own child.” 

The form was taken from him and 
he was told to return in three days. 
Meanwhile inquiries were made about 
him. 

He turned out to be the beekeeper 
on a collective farm and a man of 
impeccable reputation, a suitable grand- 
father for the little orphan. The child 
had come from Odessa to Tashkent 
about a year ago together with thou- 
sands of other children. Rumanian 
savages had killed her grandmother 
and her mother before her very eyes. 

The old man brought her to the 
farm, made a cool place for her in 
the apiary. There, in the garden, un- 
der the bright Uzbek sky, amongst 
peaches, apples and melons the little 
waif began her new life. 

Six months later I paid the old man 
a visit. I found there a nimble, sun- 
burned, barefoot little girl who 
brought water from a nearby irriga- 
tion flue, in toy buckets made for her 
by the old man. 

“Can that be Rebecca? Impossible,” 
I thought. 

It was she. The wonder working 
climate of our middle Asiatic Cali- 
fornia had almost completely cured 
her rickets. Her eyes had lost their 
old woman’s look. They were the 
clear eyes of a child. 

And I understood why Kovalchuk 
had insisted that he be given her as 
his foster child, her and no other—not 
the healthiest but the puniest. Thus 
he would be of the greatest use to 
his fatherland. Thus he would not 
only provide shelter for, but restore 
one of the victims of fascist savagery. 

“Anybody will take a pretty, healthy 
child,” he explained to me. “Sure, 
they are like dolls, nice to dress up 
and show off. But, if you really want 
to help the most you must take the 
weakest, the sickliest, and make a 
sound person out of her.” 

Some other time I will describe the 
original methods of this strong-willed 
old man to “make a person” out of 
his “sickly” Rebecca. Now I wish to 


























show that this case is not exceptional. 
It is met with over and over in the 
experience of our children’s homes. 

When the people of Uzbekistan be- 
gan to adopt orphaned children, evacu- 
ated from the frontal zone by the 
thousands, many patriots took as their 
motto the words of Anna Ryabushkina, 
worker of the Selhozmash (Agricul- 
tural Machinery) Plant. 

“Give me any child, squint-eyed or 
carrotty haired, it’s all the same, if 
only I can help my country.” 

Professor B. I. Zelmanovich, well 
known specialist on skin disease, took 
upon himself the upbringing of a boy 
with an unpleasant rash. “I will soon 
get him well,” he said. 

The Engineer Burdin, who, like 
Ryabushkina, was on the staff of the 
Selhozmash Plant, asked for “the most 
anemic child. I will make him a 
sturdy little chap.” 

Muminova, a Tashkent judge, also 
asked for an anemic child as her adopt- 
ed daughter. I could fill pages and 
pages with such cases. 

What ardent love one must feel for 
one’s fatherland to take into one’s 
home in such difficult times a sick, 
wasted child needing special care. 


HE cases described above by the 

famous Soviet children’s writer, 
Chukovsky, are drawn from a mass 
movement of the Soviet people, for 
the care and adoption of war-orphaned 
children. 

In this war, hundreds of thousands 
of Soviet children have become or- 
phans. Many who come from the oc- 
cupied regions, witnessed the deaths 
of their parents. One of the activities 
of guerrilla bands is the rescue of 
children and their dispatch to safety, 
and new Soviet homes, through the 
enemy lines. 

The mass adoption movement is 
finding homes for the orphans. The 
Soviet people, though they have had 
to tighten their belts and take on many 
and heavy new responsibilities, are 
undertaking this too. 

Like most Soviet activities this vol- 
unteer movement amplifies the work 
already being done by government 
agencies. And like most Soviet activi- 
ties the press, radio and other public 
agencies were put at the services of 
the voluntary campaign. 

Those who cannot themselves adopt 
children are contributing to a nation- 
wide fund for their interim care. This 
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Orphans and their new mothers meet. The women are workers of the “Red Hero" plant 


fund was begun through the initiative 
of Peter Beznozikov, a seaman of the 
Pacific Fleet who sent a letter to Kom- 
somolskaya Pravda, the newspaper 
of the Soviet Communist Youth or- 
ganization, voicing indignation over 
the Nazi maltreatment of Soviet chil- 
dren. With it he enclosed a sum as an 
initial’ contribution to a fund for the 
care of child victims. The spirit behind 
the whole movement was eloquently 
expressed by Red Army man, Brudas- 
tov, at a regimental meeting, where 
contributions to the fund were being 
taken. | 


“Children are mankind’s future—its 
immortality. In the Soviet lands we 
say: ‘What we leave uncompleted, our 
children will finish.’ 

“The Nazis know it too—they shoot 
our children in that knowledge. 

“The Stalinist generation is their 
greatest enemy. They are determined to 
destroy it, child and adult. But they shall 
destroy themselves. 

“The Nazis are forcing us to postpone 
our projects. But our children will com- 
plete them and make up all the time 
lost.” 


Some Nazis have admitted murder- 
ing children. The captured officer, 
Bruno Krause, even voiced what he 
considered a justification: 

“Yes, we killed Ukrainian children. But 
those who understand modern war un- 
derstand the reason. In five, ten years, 
if we do not prevent it, these children 
could grow up into another army and 
again threaten us.” 

The Soviet people’s answer to 
Krause is death to the child murderers 
and life for the children. Even guer- 
rilla bands, through their underground 
postal service have sent in thousands 
of rubles in contributions to the fund. 
During the very heat of the over- 
whelming assault upon them, the de- 


fenders of Sevastapol despatched sums 
to the fund. 

The movement for adoptions was 
initiated by a Soviet woman factory 
worker. During a meeting of the work- 
ers of the Red Hero Factory in Mos- 
cow, an old woman worker, Elena 
Ovchinnikova, spoke of the hardships 
of the children who had lost their par- 
ents. She concluded: “Let’s take them 
into our homes. See that there be no 
orphans in our country. I know there 
are thousands of people in the country 
who feel as I do. A little girl who has 
lost her father and mother will enter 
my home. She will be my child. My 
son, who is at the front, will call her 
his sister.” 

As with young Beznozikov’s appeal 
so with the Soviet mother, Ovchin- 
nikova’s appeal, the suggestion was like 
a switch turning on a nation-wide mo- 
tion. The government institutions 
where children awaiting adoption were 
being cared for, were swamped with 
applicants. Men at the front, on their 
furloughs home, came with their wives 
to pick a child for adoption. 

‘The movement was especially strong 
in the Central Asian Republics where 
the majority of the orphaned children 
have been evacuated. There it pro- 
vides a vivid example of the fraternity 
of the Soviet peoples. In these coun- 
tries the peoples are of Asiatic stock, 
some Mongol, some Iranian and all 
formerly or still Moslem by religion. 
The children are mostly of Russian, 
Ukrainian and Jewish parentage. Yet 
these Asiatic people are adopting these 
children of other Soviet nationalities, 
children of the people who a generation 
ago they feared and hated as their 
oppressors, bringing them up in their 
families, as their own. 
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A FRIENDSHIP OF VIRTUE 


By RALPH BARTON PERRY 


Professor Perry calls for an American- 
Soviet friendship based on enduring values 


OVIET Russia is our friend, and 
~J we are Russia’s—of that there 
can be no doubt. But a very wise 
man named Aristotle pointed out that 
there is a friendship of utility and a 
friendship of virtue; and he went on 
to say that “those who are friends 
for the sake of utility part when the 
advantage is at an end; for they were 
lovers not of each other but of profit.” 

Now I do not deny that at this 
moment we are necessary to one 
another because of a common and mor- 
tal danger. So much do we need one 
another, as well as our common allies, 
Great Britain and China, that any- 
thing short of the fullest cooperation 
would destroy the hope of victory. But 
if that is all, then, when the present 
danger is over, and neither needs the 
other to combat this particular danger, 
the bond will be dissolved. 

If I understand aright, it is the 
purpose of this Congress to seize the 
occasion of mutual usefulness in order 
to create between ourselves and Soviet 
Russia a friendship of virtue, which, 
being founded on common principles, 
will outlast our immediate needs, It 
is Our purpose to create a friendship 
based not merely on self-interest in 
which each derives profit from the 
other, but on mutual esteem and ad- 
miration. Such a friendship means that 
we will the victory of Russia not mere- 
ly as the means to our own, but for 
its own sake; because we believe that 
Russia’s cause, like our own, is just, 


and that even if our safety were not 
imperilled its triumph would advance 
the good of mankind. 

I have recently read a summary of 
our policy towards the Soviets since 
1917, in which it is pointed out that 
we first tried to destroy them, then 
tried to ignore them, and then treated 
them as poor relations. To this list 
should be added the effort which some 
among us are making to treat them as 
a disagreeable necessity. It is time we 
passed on to a fifth and final stage 
in which we treat them as the great 
nation which they are, now animated 
as were we in the eighteenth century 
by a sense of their high destiny, and 
prepared to give their all for its re- 
alization. If they have made enemies, 
and if they have made mistakes, it is 
not from base motives or from feeble- 
ness of will. They have exhibited 
prodigies of effort in behalf of the 
good as they see it. Their greatness is 
of the future as well as of the past, 
and we shall be fortunate indeed if 
we can associate our destiny with 
theirs. 

My question, then, is not of what 
use is Russia to us, but what can we, 
of the United States, remaining true 
to ourselves, find to admire in Russia. 
One thing we, in common with all 
contemporary mankind, including ene- 
mies as well as friends, have already 
found—namely, their sheer physical 
courage. Whatever men do, whether 
they serve God or Satan, they must 
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be bold and steadfast. The defense of 
Stalingrad will remain to the end of 
time as one of the greatest epics of 
indomitable bravery in the record of 
human history. But to their physical 
courage the Soviet armies and the 
Soviet people have added moral cour- 
age. They fight for their homes, their 
freedom, and their cause. They have 
proved themselves willing to make 
every sacrifice. It is well for us to 
think of what they have sacrificed, 
and are prepared to sacrifice. We are 
sacrificing a little out of our abun- 
dance. We have not yet used up the 
accumulated fat of our prosperity. The 
Soviets have sacrificed from their need 
and their scarcity. Above all they have 
sacrificed their hopes. After years of 
painful toil, during which they have 
devoted their energies to the prepara- 
tion of the soil and the planting of 
seed, they were about to reap the 
fruits. They had been promised con- 
sumers goods and a better standard of 
living, when the Nazi threat to their 
independence compelled them again to 
postpone, perhaps for decades to come, 
the fulfillment of that promise. This 
sacrifice they have accepted with un- 
diminished fortitude—so great is their 
faith in the creed which unites them. 

But what of that creed? I assume 
that Soviet Russia is a socialist state, 
at least as socialist as we are capitalist ; 
and that to those who are fighting for 
Russia today the socialist state is a 
step forward in the direction of that 
utopia which they call communism, as 
our present capitalism is to us a half- 
way station toward the utopia which 
we call democracy. Unhappily all these 
words have two meanings; the good 
meaning which they have for their 
adherents, and the bad meaning which 
they have for their opponents. These 
two meanings have little in common. 
I have recently read two very able 
writers, one of whom says that capi- 
talism is “the unfettered right of the 
individual to do what he will with his 
own,” and that “socialism is the com- 
plete subordination of the individual 
to society;” and the other of whom 
identifies communism with ‘Caesar- 
ism.” Both statements are, of course, 
entirely untrue to what these words 





mean to their adherents; as untrue as 
it is to say that democracy means 
plutocracy, or the rule of the ignorant 
masses. 

I take the position that the real 
meaning of any creed is the meaning 
which it has for its adherents, for 
those whose hope it excites and whose 
efforts it directs. If we take these 
words in their sympathetic and con- 
structive meaning then we shall have 
no difficulty in finding an underlying 
creed common to our democracy and 
their communism. Here are some of 
its articles: 


1. Respect for the dignity of man. 

2. A continuing effort to improve 
the lot of the masses of mankind. 

3. Such organization of society 
as shall enable each of its individual 
members to develop his human 
faculties and his individual capaci- 
ties to the maximum. 

4. Faith in the beneficence of 
truth, and the cultivation of man’s 
intellectual faculties by education 
and liberty. 

5. The creation of a universal 
culture through the advancement 
of art, science and religion. 

6. Doing good to others not by 
patronage but by granting them the 
power to help and regulate them- 
selves.. 

7. Preferring the mutual respect 
of equals to subservience or arro- 


gance. 

8. The hatred of war. 

9. The continuing development of 
technology and its dedication to the 
improvement of the standard of liv- 
ing of all men everywhere. 

10. The right of each nation to 


the control of its own destinies ex- 
cept in so far as this may disturb 
the peace of the world. 

11. Such organization of the fam- 
ily of nations as may prevent war 
and facilitate their voluntary and 
fruitful intercourse. 

12. A sense of brotherhood and 
esprit de corps uniting all mankind. 


These articles do not embrace the 
whole of life. That is not their pur- 
pose. They define a framework de- 
signed to encourage the development 
of differences, and to enable these 
differences to supplement and not nul- 
lify one another. They represent a 
common cause within which men may 
devote themselves to their several 
causes. The narrower cause may to 
its adherents be the higher cause, and 
the common cause merely its means. 
The articles which I have enumerated 
govern only the relations of men liv- 
ing together on the earth’s surface, and 
their purpose is that this life together 
shall make room for every soaring 
ambition, or daring innovation, pro- 
vided it comes to bless and to serve, 
and not to destroy. 

I think you will agree that while a 
socialist or communist, capitalist or 
democrat, would find these articles 
abstract and incomplete, he would not 
reject them. He would add but not 
subtract. If so, then we can fight for 
them at the same time that we seek 
to supplement them. They can unite 
us without impoverishing us. They can 
unite us against our Axis enemies, who 
have rejected them item by item. They 
can unite us morally and spiritually 
with our Soviet ally. In uniting us 
abroad they will unite us at home. 


































































They will unite each of us as Ameri- | 
can with his own conscience. The less | 
we are afraid of ourselves the less we 
shall be afraid of our Soviet friend. : 

The best recipe for friendship is 
to let the mind dwell upon the vir- 
tues of him whom you would make 
your friend. It is quite true that if we 
are to be united with Russia in a 
cause such as I have attempted to de- 
fine, Russia must see the best in us. 
But I suggest that we leave that to 
Russia. We have not hidden our merits 
from the world and we cannot com- 
mend them more highly by boasting 
of them. 

There is a circle of suspicion and 
there is a circle of trust; we suspect 
those who suspect us and we trust 
those who trust us. The best way to 
break the circle of suspicion is not to 
boast of trustworthiness, but to be 
trusting. I suggest that we begin 
there. If we refer to the past let it 
be to discover our own faults and the 
virtues of our friend. 

This is my plea for a friendship of 
virtue with Soviet Russia. Such a 
friendship will enable us to plan to- 
gether for the long future. And in 
so far as we do that planning now it 
will strengthen us now, each in his 
own strength and both in our united 
strength. Let us make a virtue of 
necessity. If we do we shall have made 
something better than necessity, some- 
thing more enduring, and something 
more auspicious. Our victory will then 
prove to have been not merely a nar- 
row escape from disaster but a stride 
forward toward the well-being of 
mankind. 


Top right hand corner: Two Soviet women 
railroad workers who have released men fight- 
ers for the front 
Left: A skilled worker training a boy to re- 
place him at the machine 
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“WE'RE IN THIS WITH RUSSIA” 


By LOUIS BROMFIELD 


Comments on a notable book by a fore- 
most American writer and public figure 


HIS is a fine intimate and ex- 

tremely convincing book* and it 
contains in the final chapters the sim- 
plest and clearest statement of the de- 
velopment of social theory in Russia 
that I have yet encountered. The auth- 
or also makes some speculations re- 
garding the future of Russia which 
seems to me both sound and thought- 
provoking. 

Like nearly all reputable correspon- 
dents who lived through the years be- 
fore the end of the world in Europe, 
Mr. Carroll sees Stalin as a wise and 
sympathetic figure and Russia as a na- 
tion which in a quarter of a century 
achieved the miracle of advancing the 
clock at least three hundred years. He 
sees the German-Russian pact of 1940, 
as every informed and sensible person 
now understands it—a pact unsought 
by Stalin and unwelcome too, but 
forced upon him by the feebleness, de- 
ceit and timidity of incompetent men 
like Chamberlain and unscrupulous in- 
triguers like Georges Bonnet. This is 
by now an old story but it is one that 
needs endless reiteration so that the 
truth may become known and estab- 
lished once and for all. The time to 
stifle the influence of British Toryism 
in the world is now, before it can 
again set under way a train of events 
such as that which did so much to 
create Hitler and the Nazis and bring 
about the present world conflict. The 
world cannot afford and should not 


*“We’re In This With Russia,’ by Wallace 
Carroll. Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 


tolerate the influence of a group which 
is to all practical purposes, despite all 
talk of social changes inside England, 
still very much in power in British 
politics. 

Mr. Carroll’s book is written di- 
rectly and simply with an extraordi- 
nary and convincing candor. You can- 
not believe for an instant that the 
author is a man with an axe to grind, 
with any purpose but to tell you di- 
rectly what he found and what he 
believes. It is a skillful mixture of 
contemporary narration concerning a 
trip to Russia at the time Moscow was 
threatened and just the right quality 
and amount of information and history 
to give point to what he saw and the 
ideas he projects. 

One feels throughout the narration 
of a visit to Russia in time of bitter 
crisis the wisdom and experience of 
one of the best of America’s trained 
reporters. He tells what he saw and 
the emotions he experienced, simply, in 
clear straightforward prose carrying a 
singular sense of conviction. One feels 
that this’ is a book written by a nice 
and a very intelligent man with a lik- 
ing and understanding for his fellow 
men who wishes well the whole stu- 
pendous Russian adventure, not  be- 
cause it was founded originally upon a 
book by somebody called Marx or be- 
cause he hates everybody who ever 
managed to save up ten dollars, but 
because the adventure has achieved for 
millions of fellow men a new and bet- 
ter kind of life. One divines too that 
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Mr. Carroll believes that the adven- 
ture is not only good on the whole but 
inevitable and that nothing will be 
able to check its continued develop- 
ment. 

The chapters describing a trip to the 
battlefront are fascinating reading and 
from them emerges a picture of a 
young people, strong and confident and 
filled with devotion until death, not 
only to the soil of Russia but for the 
state which has risen from that eternal 
soil so pregnant with genius of every 
kind. ‘These chapters are a tribute not 
only to the qualities of modernized 
Russia but to the eternal Russia as 
well—the Russia of Tchaikowsky and 
Dostoievsky, of Moussorgsky and 
Chekhov and Tolstoy. 

Not long ago a French friend of 
mine—one of the most distinguished 
men in all France who for years be- 
fore the collapse fought always from 
the right but always for France and 
for Democracy—said, a little wearily, 
“T am not a young man. I have lived 
through much. Lately I have thought 
sometimes that I should like to go to 
Russia for the rest of my life. I might 
at last find peace there for it seems to 
me that only the Russian people know 
what they want and are confident of 
where they are going.” One has a little 
of that feeling after reading ‘““We’re in 
This With Russia.” 

No matter what the color of indi- 
vidual political opinion in America, 
our future and that of Russia are ir- 
retrievably bound to each other in 
world responsibility. I can think of 
no better statement than that made in 
the last short chapter of Mr. Carroll’s 
book. It is called, “America’s Des- 
tiny.” 

Here it is: 


When all is said, there will be big: 
ger problems for America to face than 
the adjustment of her relations with 
Russia. And if these problems inspire 
awe in some Americans, let them think 
of the problems which other countries 
will have to solve. The problems of 
imperial Britain, the problems of a be- 
wildered France in search of self-respect 
and lost stature, the problems of a Sov- 
iet Union which had hardly emerged 
from the Middle Ages when it was 
struck by the scourge of Hitler’s new 
medievalism. 



































But whether the problems are big or 
small, America will have to face them. 
The issues which are shirked in the con- 
ference halls of the nations will come 
home for an answer, not so dramatical- 
ly, perhaps, as at Pearl Harbor, but in 
a way which is inescapable. The oceans 
which were not broad enough in 1941 
will be no broader in the world of the 
future. 

It will be a rapidly changing world, a 
world moving rapidly toward the climax 
of the revolutionary era which opened 
in 1917. In Europe, Asia and Africa, 
white men, black men, brown and yel- 
low men will be groping their way to- 
ward the freedoms which Americans 
won long ago. The backward millions 
will not be denied. They will persist. 
Their ways are not likely to be our 
ways, but a world which closed its eyes 
to the cruelty and suffering of the old 
order will have to accept the cruelty and 
suffering which are inherent in change. 
It will be a time to test the understand- 
ing and tolerance of Americans and the 
wisdom of their statesmen. 

Change, of course, will not go un- 
challenged. The forces of reaction will 
be looking for a new Fuehrer. All those 
shady elements in all countries which 
more or less openly hailed Hitler as a 
bulwark against Bolshevism, as a ram- 
part against change, all those groups 
and individuals who helped transform 
an obscure house-painter into a male- 
volent Colossus bestriding a narrow 
world, all these will be looking for a 
new. champion. The next time, we may 
be sure, he will not be a putty-faced man 
with the mustache of a film comedian. 
He will need a new front—it may even 
be a “democratic” front. Americans 
will have to be vigilant that a Fuehrer 
of this kind does not in time arise 
among them. 

For America is approaching a cross- 
roads. On the one side is the way of a 
nation which is fearful of its destiny, 
which balks at change, which refused to 
make an effort of understanding and 
tolerance. On the other is the way of 
leadership, the way of a nation which is 
conscious of its strength, which is ready 
to help the world of which America is 
a part through a difficult period with a 
minimum of suffering. 

For an America which chooses the first 
course there will be many lonely and 
unhappy years. America will be at the 
mercy of events, her people bewildered 
by a world they will not understand, 
driven from one moral defeat to another 
until their battle fleet lies rusting at the 
bottom of a new Pearl Harbor. There 
can be no more ungrateful role than sit- 
ting on the lid in a revolutionary e.a. 
But for an America which takes the sec- 
ond road new frontiers will be opened. 
In those lands whose peoples have been 
denied too long their equal place in the 
human family there will be fresh oppor- 
tunities for American intelligence and 
integrity. American teachers will go 
forth to combat ignorance, American 
doctors to fight pestilence, American 
economists and administrators to over- 
come want—all helping the awakening 
peoples of backward lands to come for- 
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ward and make their contributions to 
human progress. There will be new 
outlets for American youth, for Ameri- 
can rugged individualism—though not 
for the armchair “rugged individualists” 
of the two-car, two-bathtub, two-radio 
era. There will be ample scope for 
American statesmanship in maintaining 
friendly relations with the new govern- 
ments which, if isolated, may be forced 
into acts of desperation. And in this 
fateful era the continuing American 
Revolution may offer an ideal of peace- 
ful and orderly change to a world which 
is at heart conservative. 

So at least it seems to a reporter who 
has never carried a hod for any ideol- 
ogy and who has never committed him- 
self to a New Deal or an Old Deal, but 
who believes after all he has seen that 
there is hope in a square deal. 

I returned to America with the an- 


swers to my questions. They were not 
so precise or so final as I could have 
wished, but then they never could be. 
The appetite grows in the eating. And 
perhaps it was only natural that the 
answers themselves suggested new ques- 
tions—questions as far-reaching as those 
at the back of my mind that August day 
when the Lianstephan Castle slipped 
away from the charred docks of Liver- 
pool and put out to sea on her voyage to 
Russia. Will America face the test of 
peace as bravely as she met the shock 
of war? Will Americans see that they, 
not others, are the masters of America’s 
fate? Will America go forward con- 
fidently to meet her destiny? 


“We're In This With Russia” is 
a clear, intelligent and altogether re- 
markable book which Americans of all 
shades of political opinion should read. 


THE WAR OF COALITION 
A review by CAPT. SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFF 


THE GreEAT OFFENSIVE, THE STRATEGY 
OF COALITION WARFARE, by Max 
Werner. Viking Press. $3.00. 


HERE is one writer who, because 

of his extraordinary vision and 
clarity of strategic thought, has managed 
to concentrate within the confines of a 
single volume a magnificent analysis of 
the Soviet Union’s armed struggle. This 
man is Max Werner. The book is “The 
Great Offensive.” It is a most fitting 
military salute to the USSR and its Red 
Army on the occasion of the country’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary. 

The introduction, however, presenting 
a general outline of Soviet-German rela- 
tions preceding the attack of June 22, 
1941, contains ideas and statements with 
which we cannot quite agree. For exam- 
ple, speaking of the invasion of Poland, 
Mr. Werner writes: “At first Hitler 
had conceded much more to the Soviet 
Union, in expectation of a much stronger 
Polish resistance and Allied action on 
the Western Front.” There is no doubt 
in my mind that Hitler did not “concede” 
anything and that the march of the Red 
Army into the western regions of the 
Ukraine and Byelorussia took him by sur- 
prise. Had this not been so, the German 
Army would hardly have thrust some 
200 miles (especially in the south), be- 
yond the eventual demarcation line, only 
to fall back before the Red Army. This 
is but one argument of a purely opera- 
tional character. Others, of a political 
nature, would be no less forceful, but 
do not fall within the scope of this re- 
view. 

The main fault with the material in 
the author’s introduction lies in the fact 
that he looks at the Soviet Union as 
“just another power,” a power which at 
times can even “play” a diplomatic 
“game.” This circumscribed political 
outlook leads the author to political er- 
rors which, however, do not detract 
from the sterling qualities of the book 
itself as a military document. The sec- 
tion of the introduction discussing Ger- 


many’s war plan, as conceived just before 
the invasion of the USSR, is remarkably 
clear. 

The first chapter “The Battle of the 
Frontier’—aptly sub-titled “Conquest in 
a Vacuum,” concisely pictures the first 
stage of the German drive as: an enor- 
mous “fist” clenched for a K.O. in the 
first round, and the Soviet High Com- 
mand dodging the blow which was thus 
delivered, strategically speaking, in a 
void. Mr. Werner quotes German 
sources which are themselves a conclu- 
sive reductio ad absurdum of German 
claims of the famous twin-battle of 
Byelostock-Minsk as a Victory of An- 
nihilation. 


“Even in the Battle of the Frontier”, writes 
the author, in a passage that gives a suc- 
cinct idea of Red Army tactics, “the Red 
Army showed that it had achieved full mas- 
tery of all modern weapons. The use of of- 
fensive weapons in the defensive, hitherto un- 
known, was here demonstrated for the first 

Following this, the author, using as 
his testimony, a quotation from the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, demolishes those 
rather inept critics of Soviet military 
leadership who charge that Soviet tanks 
were never used in a modern way (see 
the militarily illiterate article of a certain 
Mr. A. Nazaroff in Fortune, May, 
1942). 

The chapter on the Battle of Smolensk 
which is aptly subcaptioned “The First 
Battle in Depth,” vividly analyzes the 


Red Army men help collective farm women 
get in the harvest. 















operations in which “The magic of Ger- 
man Blitzkrieg on the Central Front 
was blown away.” I would have trans- 
posed the last three words and said: 
“The magic of German Blitzkrieg was 
blown away on the Central Front.” 

In the chapter on the Ukrainian Cam- 


paign, sub-titled “Victory of Mobile 
Warfare,” the author makes clear that 
there was no such thing as the “Kiev en- 
circlement and annihilation,” the Ger- 
man claim of 40 Soviet divisions in pris- 
oners alone, coming down to only 
two Soviet divisions actually annihilated. 
Werner also shows what Marshal Bu- 
denny’s main task really was and how 
he accomplished that task, following a set 
of rules which guided the Soviet High 
Command in the conduct of the late Sum- 
mer and early Fali campaign. Pages 67, 
68, 69 and 70 are worth close study. 

The chapter on the struggle for Len- 
ingrad—“The Great Siege,” throws a 
revealing light upon this little publicized 
phase of the campaign, as do the chapters 
covering the Battle of Moscow and the 
Winter campaign. These must be read 
to be fully appreciated. 

The first part of the book closes with 
a chapter on the Summer Campaign of 
1942 (of course, not including the epic 
of Stalingrad). In the light of what has 
happened since the book was written, the 
first paragraph of this chapter is espe- 
cially interesting: 

“Amid the crisis in the German conduct of 
the war, which came to a head during the 
winter campaign, the Third Reich began to 
prepare the coming major offensive for the 
summer of 1942, upon which all hopes were 
pinned. Hitler said in his speech of April 26, 
1942, that the decision must fall on the East- 
ern Front—and he clung to this contention. 
All available forces were concentrated for this 
offensive.” 

We call attention, too, to the remark- 
able analysis (p. 121) of the difference 
between the Ukrainian Campaign of 
1941 and the 1942 Campaign in the South. 

In the chapter on “Who is Stronger?” 
we cannot agree with the author’s as- 
sumptions that at the outset of the war 
Germany had some numerical superiority 
in tanks and planes, and that then Soviet 
arms losses were greater. The only au- 
thentic information we have, contradicts 
these estimates. It comes from the Soviet 
High Command which has never yet 
been found lying. Nor can we accept the 
statement that: “Russia has greater re- 
serves in manpower (than Germany).” 
In our opinion the German High Com- 
mand, at present, has at its disposal a 
total pool of manpower, probably one 
and one half greater than the manpower 
available to the Soviet High Command 
for its war in the West. However, aside 
from these statements, the entire chapter 
is a competent analysis of the war poten- 
tial of the two belligerents. 

In his chapter on the “Two War 
Plans” Werner, with his characteristic 
concision, puts the Soviet war plan in a 
nutshell: “The (Soviet) command pre- 
ferred winning the battles on the Azov 
Sea and the Oka River to losing the 
battles on the Bug and the Dnieper.” The 
chapter includes an analysis of the so- 
called “Ritter von Leeb Plan” as adapted 
—by the Red Army to its own purposes. 
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The chapter on “Tactical Lessons” is 
written in a thoroughly competent way, 
although, perhaps, a little more “feeling 
of actual conflict” might not have been 
amiss. The Soviet air doctrine is crisply 
given: “Soviet aviation was first and 
foremost the air arm of the Soviet com- 
bat forces, operating in the air on behalf 
of the warfare on the ground.” Well 
said (and done). 

The second half of the book is devoted 
to the other world fronts and to the 
all-important (and, alas, non-existent) 
Strategy of Coalition. The chapter on 
“The War of Coalition” has a direct 
bearing upon our subject. On page 301, 
for instance, Werner makes an extremely 
important point (Ambassador Grew, 
please note): “The grand strategy of 
the United Nations, must repulse and 
overcome the Axis grand strategy, which 
is first of all determined by the fact that 
Germany represents the preponderant 
part—perhaps as much as 80 per cent of 
the actual Axis military power. ... One 
must also grasp the strategic sequence of 


offensive operations against Germany and — 


against Japan in their timing. The de- 
cision against Germany can fall earlier 
than that against Japan, because the 
total concentration of Allied forces 
against it can be carried out, while in 





the case of Japan, that is an impossibility, 
geographically and militarily. . . . All 
these factors (Germany is well able to 
wage war without Japan, while Japan 
without Germany is doomed) make the 
choice of the Atlantic-European theater 
of war imperative as the place to strike 
the decisive blow.” 

Speaking of air warfare Werner has a 
blast obviously aimed at Messrs. Sever- 
sky, Ziff & Co. Ltd.: “The United States 
cannot settle the imminent outcome of 
the war in 1942 and 1943 with an air 
armada of 1945 and 1946. No flight into 
the skies, into a pure aerial war, is con- 
ceivable against the continental might of 
Germany with its powerful machinery 
for land fighting; victory can be attained 
only by a strategy of the combined armed 
forces of all the United Nations.” 

Thus, by showing that coalition 
strategy requires a Second Front in Eu- 
rope, now; by showing that such coalition 
strategy must be based on “the correct 
evaluation of the Soviet military factor ;” 
and, above all, by vastly contributing 
with his most valuable book to such cor- 
rect evaluation, Max Werner has made 
a real contribution to the cause of the 
United Nations and presented the Soviet 
Union with a handsome anniversary 
tribute. 


Caldwell’s Story of Soviet Guerrillas 
A review by HOWARD FAST 


Att Nicut Lone by Erskine Cald- 
well. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. $2.50. 


OU read it as quietly as it is writ- 

ten, but you don’t put it down. An 
American story teller is telling a simple 
tale of Russian workers who stayed be- 
hind, deliberately, as the German war 
machine rolled into their land. Once be- 
hind the lines, they dug up, from pre- 
viously prepared caches, rifles, radios, 
ammunition, grenades and explosives. 
They were guerrillas now. 

You read it before, in the papers, the 
dispatches, the daily Russian commu- 
niques; then it was dead, as news is 
dead twenty-four hours after it goes to 
press. Now, in a small book called “All 
Night Long,” written by Erskine Cald- 
well, it comes alive, in a way, I think, 
that nothing written about this war 
heretofore has come alive. 

It’s the story of Sergei, who drove a 
tractor on a collective farm, and took a 
course in guerrilla warfare, of his wife, 
Natasha, of the legless Pavlenko, who 
sits in a cave and directs the brigade, of 
Fyodor, whose family was tortured and 
murdered by the Germans, and who 
lives only to avenge them, of the boy, 
Vladimir, who has suffered more than a 
boy should—and of others who go to 
make up this particular guerrilla detach- 
ment. 

When the story opens, the Germans 
have just occupied the village where 
Sergei lives. Hidden in the attic of his 
house, he waits for darkness, and then 
slips out, through the sentries, and 
makes his way westward to the pre- 


arranged meeting place of the guerrillas. 
Once there, he is ordered out on two 
raids, both of which he commands suc- 
cessfully. Briefly—very briefly—that’s 
the book, and more of the story than 
that should not be told here; for this is 
a book which should and must be read. 

Caldwell has told the tale simply and 
disarmingly, without any furbelows and 
without any gilt. In fact, so cunning, 
so simple is Caldwell’s presentation, that 
the reader is lured into this silent, lone- 
ly part of Russia before he has a chance 
to protest, before he can ask himself 
whether or not the author knows where- 
of he writes—and then, after a chapter 
or two, it is too late; then you live with 
a small company of brave men and no 
longer ask questions; you know them, 
because their thoughts are your thoughts, 
their ways your ways; and each suc- 
cessive climax wracks you as it wracks 


them. You put it down, and you’ve been 


in Russia; you’ve had an hour or two 
of terrible and wonderful and forlorn 
brotherhood with men who are saving 
your way of life. 


* * * 


I don’t know how much of guerrilla 
tactics Caldwell saw when he was in 
Russia. Certainly, he was not in Rus- 
sia long enough to gain any complete 
knowledge of a people or a country 
so incredibly vast and many-sided; but 
Caldwell is not writing of a people or 
a country in particular; he is writing 
of men and women, of the good earth 
that he knows so well, of a home, a 
house, a tree and a winter sky and a 
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snowstorm, and these are not so differ- 
ent wherever you go. 

Like Steinbeck, in “The Moon Is 
Down,” Caldwell leaves detail alone 
and works with the people, and he finds 
them because he writes of the simple 
and changeless qualities that people 
everywhere hold in common, love and 
hate and revenge and the deep brother- 
hood that comes between men who work 
and fight and die together, and above 
all hold the same faith in the ultimate 
triumph of the good. That aside, there 
are certain definite characteristics that 
Russians and Americans hold in com- 
mon, a psychological unity more pro- 
found, possibly, than that which exists 
between any other widely separated na- 
tions on this earth. They, as we, were 
born out of revolution, and they, as we, 
inhabit a country so boundless in its 
possibilities that the very idea of imper- 
ialism is alien and horrible. They are 
broad because their horizons are un- 
limited, and confident of their strength 
because their very existence is proof of 
it. As with us, they admire tools that 
work and believe that the past will take 
care of itself if you bend your enegies 
to making the future. 

It is a long time since we were in- 
vaded, too long, perhaps. We have for- 
gotten that once we burned New York 
City, so that the invaders would have 
nothing but charred ruins for winter 
quarters, and we have forgotten that 
once the plain men and women of Mas- 
sachusetts, completely unorganized, 
ripped an army to pieces, shooting from 
behind stone walls, from barns and 
houses and trees. 

Reading this book, I remembered: I 
saw my own small bit of land left in 
the rear, and wondered what gullies 
and ravines could shelter bands of men 
who had learned to hate. 

. * * 


Hatred runs through this book like a 
deep, throbbing refrain in a minor key. 
The Russians know why they fight; they 
fight because a cruel and merciless in- 
vader, unprovoked, has marched into 
their land, spreading death and destruc- 
tion wherever he goes.’ They don’t for- 
give and they don’t equivocate; when a 
German dies, there is one less obstacle 
toward peace and decency; they show no 
mercy, even as the Germans showed 
them none. They take no prisoners, nor 
are they taken prisoner. They are pro- 
fessionals, not amateurs at guerrilla 
warfare, and they had prepared for 
years for just this eventuality. The 
brigades number one to a thousand. One 
man, a sniper in a tree, is a guerrilla 
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brigade, deadly as a manhunting lion; 
two men can blast a railway, blow up 
an‘ ammunition depot. In Caldwell’s 
book, there is an unforgettable descrip- 
tion of how a detachment of seven Rus- 
sians blast a radio station in a town 
where hundreds of troops are quartered. 
Troop trains wrecked, German sentries 
picked off and knifed, bridges destroyed 
—there is no defense against this sort of 
thing, no way to stop it except. to de- 
stroy every man, woman and child in 
the occupied country, and even the Ger- 
mans could not do that. They must 
live off the country, and instead the 
guerrillas live off them. 

That’s the physical side of it. In 
“The Moon Is Down,” Steinbeck told 
how—and admirably—even a peaceful, 
unprepared people, by quiet hatred and 
small, unorganized acts of resistance, 
could destroy the morale of their con- 
querors. Imagine then the cumulative 
effect of a whole populace, militant, or- 
ganized, battling an invading army! 
Caldwell tells of the screaming sirens 
that are partisan warnings, not air-raid 
warnings, of the frenzied firing into the 
dark when a shot breaks out in an oc- 
cupied village, of the deadly fear the 
Germans have of the long nights, of men 
who disappear, buried under the deep 
snow, of Gestapo bodies replacing those 
of the partisans the Germans so fran- 
tically hang. Perhaps Caldwell’s pic- 
ture is too optimistic; I don’t know, per- 
haps no one will know, not even the 
Russian High Command, until many 
years from now when all the threads 
are put together and woven into a sin- 
gle account of the German occupation. 

But all through the book there is a 
sense of order in that most confused 
form of warfare, a whole people fight- 
ing back with precision and deadliness. 
And it leaves you with the feeling that 
Russia cannot be conquered, that it is 
only a question of time and suffering— 
and our own equanimity and smugness. 

For all that, this is not a horrible book, 
but rather a hopeful one, a book to up- 
lift the human spirit, to make one proud 
that he is a part of the alliance that 
includes these stalwart and undefeaed 
men and women. It is a story of great 
love and great sacrifice, of very ordinary 
people who know what they are fighting 
for and what it is worth. 

It isn’t a great book; you can’t rip a 
novel out of the guts and blood of this 
hellishness and make it a masterpiece. 
But it’s a good book, a fine, simple, 
sparely-written tale of courage and hope 
and devotion. It’s unadorned with fake 
romance, with the cheap, tinsel heroics 


ight: At a guerrilla campfire, reading a newspaper dropped by @ plane. 


that so many current novels of the war 
have wallowed in. It will make you 
ashamed of Mrs. Miniver, but it will 
make you proud that an American has 
seen this and put it down. 


* * * 


“All Night Long” is something else; 
it’s part of a war effort, an effort that 
has been profuse in machines and dollars 
spent, but woefully sparing in thought. 
Too many of us don’t know what this 
war is about. I think that a million 
copies of Caldwell’s book, paper bound, 
would cost less than a battery of anti- 
aircraft guns, and stowed, each in a 
soldier’s knapsack, do more good than 
a new cruiser. 


NAZI MORALE 


Last Train From Berwin by Howard 
K. Smith. Alfred A. Knopf. $2.75. 


O measure up to the responsibili- 

ties and opportunities of their as- 
signments, foreign correspondents should 
be alert and understanding observers. 
Not many of them are; and one of the 
few to meet that standard is Howard K. 
Smith. To his “Last Train From Ber- 
lin,” his summation report on his expe- 
rience as a correspondent in Germany, 
Smith brings a high quality of clear and 
conscientious thinking. 

Smith saw the marrow-chilling process 
by which the German people was de- 
humanized. He describes the sense of 
frustration and despair that crept over 
foreign observers as the process was 
accelerated by the Chamberlainism 
through which the democracies appeared 
to convict themselves of weakness and 
stupidity, and to justify the Nazi scheme. 
He saw Hitler and his Nazis change in 
the march of appeasement-eased victor- 
ies from swagger and uncertainty to 
confidence and power. But he also was 
there long enough to see the glitter begin 
to tarnish and the confidence to ooze, 
following the campaign in Russia. 

It is that story, the effects on the Ger- 
man people of the Hitler defeats in Rus- 
sia that constitute the startling and im- 
portant message of the book. We learn 
of the actual Germany, which Smith 
describes as an apple with a bright, hard 
rind ‘but a rotten core. We learn of 
the apathetic Germany that is not with 
Hitler though it is not yet against him, 
fearing the vengeance of the victimized 
peoples of Europe. We learn of the 


conflicts among the Nazi “groupings.” 

We learn of ‘the incredibly perverted 

Hitler youth. But above all we learn of 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Report delivered by Joseph Stalin, 
Chairman of State Committee of De- 
fense, at the celebration meeting of the 
Moscow Soviet of Working People’s 
Deputies and party and public organiza- 
tions of Moscow, on November 6, 1942: 


OMRADES, we are today celebrat- 

ing the 25th anniversary of the vic- 
tory of the Soviet Revolution in our 
country. Twenty-five years have elapsed 
since the Soviet system was established 
in our country. We are now on the 
threshold of the 26th year of the exist- 
ence of the Soviet system. At meetings 
in celebration of the anniversaries of the 
October Soviet Revolution, it is custom- 
ary to pass in review the results of the 
work of the Government and party or- 
gans for the past year. It is on these 
results for the past year—from Novem- 
ber of last year to November of the cur- 
rent year—that I have been authorized 
to make a report to you. 

The activities of our Government and 
party organs during the past period pro- 
ceeded in two directions: In the direc- 
tion of peaceful construction and organ- 
ization of a strong rear for our front, 
on the one hand, and in the direction of 
carrying out defensive and offensive oper- 
ations of the Red Army, on the other. 


Country and People Transformed 


(1) Organizational work in the rear. 
The peaceful constructive work of our 
directing organs in this period consisted 
in shifting the base of our industry, both 
war and civilian, to the eastern regions 
of our country, in the evacuation and 
establishment in their new places of the 
industrial workers and equipment of 
plants, in extending the crop areas and 
increasing the winter crop area in the 
east, and lastly, in the radical improve- 
ment of the work of our industries pro- 
ducing for the front and in the strength- 
ening of labor discipline in the rear, 
both in factories and on collective and 
State farms. 

It should be said that this was a most 
dificult and complex work of organiza- 
tion on a large scale on the part of all 
our economic and administrative Peo- 
ple’s Commissariats, including our rail- 
ways. However, we managed to over- 
come the difficulties. And now our fac- 
tories, collective farms and State farms 
are indisputably, in spite of all the diffi- 
culties of wartime, working satisfac- 
torily. Our munition factories and allied 
enterprises are conscientiously and punc- 
tually supplying the Red Army with guns, 
trench mortars, aircraft, tanks, machine 
guns, rifles and ammunition. Our collec- 
tive and State farms are likewise con- 
scientiously and punctually supplying the 
population and the Red Army with food- 
stuffs, and our industry with raw ma- 
terials. 

It must be admitted that never before 
has our country had such a strong and 
well-organized rear. As a result of all 
this complex organizational and construc- 
tive effort, not only our country, but also 
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the people themselves in the rear, have 
been transformed. They have become 
more efficient, less slipshod, more dis- 
ciplined; they have learned to work in 
wartime fashion and have come to real- 
ize their duty to the motherland and to 
her defenders at the front—to the Red 
Army. Bunglers and slackers with no 
sense of civil duty are growing fewer and 
fewer in the rear. Organized and dis- 
ciplined people, imbued with a sense of 
civil duty, are becoming more and more 
numerous. 

But, as I have said, the past year was 
not only one of peaceful construction. It 
was at the same time a year of Patriotic 
War against the German invaders, who 
vilely and treacherously attacked our 
peaceable country. 

(2) Hostilities on the Soviet-German 
Front. As regards the military activities 
of our directing organs in the past year, 
they consisted in providing for offensive 
and defensive operations of the Red 
Army against the German-fascist troops. 
Hostilities on the Soviet-German front 
in the past year may be divided into two 
periods: 

The first period -was chiefly a winter 
period when the Red Army, having 
beaten off the German attack on Mos- 
cow, took the initiative into its own 
hands, passed to the offensive, drove 
back the German troops and in the space 
of four months advanced in places over 
400 kilometers. The second period was 
the summer period when the German- 
fascist troops, taking advantage of the 
absence of a second front in Europe, 
mustered all their available reserves, 
pierced our front in the southwestern di- 
rection, and taking the initiative into 
their own hands, in the space of five 
months advanced in places as much as 
500 kilometers. 

The hostilities in the first period, es- 
pecially the successful operations of the 
Red Army in the Rostov, Tula and 
Kaluga areas, at Moscow and at Tikh- 
vin and Leningrad, disclosed two sig- 
nificant facts. They showed, firstly, that 
the Red Army and its combatant cadres 
have grown to be an effective force capa- 
ble not only of withstanding the on- 
slaught of the German-fascist troops, 
but also of defeating them in open bat- 
tle and driving them back. They showed, 
secondly, that for all their staunchness, 
the German-fascist troops have serious 
organic defects which, given certain fav- 
orable conditions for the Red Army, may 
lead to the defeat of the German troops. 

It cannot be regarded as mere chance 
that the German troops, having marched 
in triumph through all Europe and hav- 
ing smashed at one blow the French 
troops which had been considered first- 
class troops, met with effective military 
rebuff only in our country, and not only 
met with rebuff, but were compelled 
under the blows of the Red Army to 
retreat for more than 400 kilometers 
from the positions they had occupied, 
abandoning on their road of retreat an 
immense quantity of guns, machines and 
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ammunition. This fact cannot be ex- 
plained by winter conditions of warfare 
alone. 

The second period of hostilities on the 
Soviet-German front was marked by a 
turn in favor of the Germans, by the 
passing of the initiative into the hands 
of the Germans, by the piercing of our 
front in the southwestern direction, by 
the advance of the German troops and 
their reaching the areas of Voronezh, 
Stalingrad, Novorossisk, Pyatigorsk and 
Mozdok. 


Absence of Second Front 
Gave Germans Advantage 


Taking advantage of the absence of 
a second front in Europe, the Germans 
and their allies hurled all their available 
reserves to the front, and massing them 
in one direction, the southwestern, 
created a big superiority of forces and 
achieved a substantial tactical success. 
Apparently the Germans are already not 
strong enough to conduct an offensive 
simultaneously in all three directions, in 
the south, north and center, as was the 
case in the early months of the German 
offensive in the summer of last year, but 
they are still strong enough to organize 
a serious offensive in some one direction. 

What was the principal objective pur- 
sued by the German-fascist strategists 
when they started their summer offen- 
sive on our front? To judge by the 
comments of the foreign press, including 
the German, one might think that the 
principal objective of the offensive was 
to capture the oil districts of Grozny 
and Baku. But the facts decidedly re- 
fute this assumption. The facts show 
that the German advance toward the 
oil districts of the USSR is not the prin- 
cipal objective, but an auxiliary one. 
What, then, was the principal objective 
of the German offensive? It was to 
outflank Moscow from the east, to cut 
it off from the Volga and the Urals 
rear, and then to strike at Moscow. The 
advance of the Germans southward, 
toward the oil districts, had an auxiliary 
purpose which was not only and not 
so much to capture the oil districts as 
to divert our main reserves to the south 
and to weaken the Moscow front, so as 
to make it easier to achieve success when 
striking at Moscow. That, in fact, ex- 
plains why the main group of German 
troops is now to be found not in the 
south, but in the Orel and Stalingrad 
areas. 

Recently a German officer of the Ger- 
man General Staff fell into the hands of 
our men. A map was found on this of- 
ficer showing the plan and schedule of 
advance of the German troops. From 
this document it transpires that the Ger- 
mans intended to be in Borisoglebsk on 
July 10 of this year, in Stalingrad on 
July 25, in Saratov on August 10, in 
Kuibyshev on August 15, in Arzamas 
on September 10, and in Baku on Sep- 
tember 25. This document completely 
confirms our information to the effect 
that the principal aim of the Germans’ 








summer offensive was to outflank Mos- 
cow from the east and to strike at Mos- 
cow, while the purpose of the advance 
to the south was, apart from everything 
else, to divert our reserves as far as pos- 
sible from Moscow and to weaken the 
Moscow front, so as to make it easier 
to strike at Moscow. In short, the prin- 
cipal objective of the Germans’ sum- 
mer offensive was to surround Moscow 
and to end the war this year. 

In November of last year, the Ger- 
mans reckoned on capturing Moscow by 
striking a frontal blow at Moscow, com- 
pelling the Red Army to capitulate, and 
thus achieving the termination of the 
war in the East. They fed their soldiers 
with these illusions. 

But these calculations of the Germans, 
as we know, miscarried. Having burned 
their fingers last year in attempting a 
frontal blow at Moscow, the Germans 
conceived the intention of capturing 
Moscow this year, this time by an out- 
flanking movement, and thus ending the 
war in the East. It is with these illu- 
sions that they are now feeding their 
duped soldiers. As we know, these cal- 
culations of the Germans also miscar- 
ried. As a result of hunting after two 
hares—after oil and after the encircle- 
ment of Moscow—the German-fascist 
strategists landed in a difficult situa- 
tion. Thus, the tactical successes of the 
German summer offensive were not con- 
summated, owing to the obvious unfeasi- 
bility of their strategical plans. 

(3) The question of the second front 
in Europe. How are we to explain the 
fact that the Germans this year were 
still able to take the initiative of opera- 
tions into their hands and achieve sub- 
stantial tactical successes on our. front? 
It is to be explained by the fact that 
the Germans and their allies succeeded 
in mustering all their available reserves, 
hurling them onto the Eastern Front 
and creating a big superiority of forces 
in one of the directions. There can be 
no doubt that but for these measures the 
Germans could not have achieved any 
success on our front. 

But why were they able to muster all 
their reserves and hurl them onto the 
Eastern Front? Because the absence of 
a second front in Europe enabled them 
to carry out this operation without any 
risk to themselves. Hence the chief rea- 
son for the tactical successes of the Ger- 
mans on our front this year is that the 
absence of a second front in Europe en- 
abled them to hurl onto our front all 
their available reserves and to create a 
big superiority of forces in the south- 
western direction. 

Let us assume that the second front 
existed in Europe as it existed in the 
first World War, and that the second 
front diverted, let us say, 60 German 
divisions and 20 divisions of Germany’s 
allies. What would have been the posi- 
tion of the German troops on our front 
then? It is not difficult to guess that 
their position would be _ deplorable. 
More, it would have been the beginning 
of the end of the German-fascist troops, 
for in that case the Red Army would 
not be where it is now, but somewhere 
near Pskov, Minsk, Zhitomir and 
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Odessa. That means that already in the 
summer of this year the German-fascist 
army would have been on the verge of 
disaster and if that has not occurred, it 
is because the Germans were saved by 
the absence of a second front in Europe. 

Let us examine the question of a sec- 
ond front in Europe in its historical 
aspect. In the first World War, Ger- 
many had to fight on two fronts, in the 
west chiefly against Great Britain and 
France, and in the east against the Rus- 
sian troops. Thus, in the first World 
War there existed a second front against 
Germany. Of the 220 divisions which 
Germany then had, not more than 85 
German divisions were stationed on 
the Russian front. If to this we add the 
troops of Germany’s allies then facing 
the Russian front, namely, 37 Austro- 
Hungarian divisions, two bulgarian divi- 
sions and three Turkish divisions, we get 
a total of 127 divisions facing the Rus- 
sian troops. The rest of the divisions of 
Germany and her allies chiefly held the 
front against the Anglo-French troops, 
while a part of them performed garrison 
service in the occupied territories ot Eu- 
rope. Such was the position in the first 


World War. 


240 Fascist Divisions 
on Soviet Front 


What is the position now, in the sec- 
ond World War—in September of this 
year, let us say? According to authen- 
ticated information which is beyond all 
doubt, of 256 divisions which Germany 
now has, not less than 179 German divi- 
sions are on our front. If to this we add 
the 22 Rumanian divisions, 14 Finnish 
divisions, ten Italian divisions, 13 Hun- 
garian divisions, one Slovak division and 
one Spanish division, we get a total of 
240 divisions which are now fighting on 
our front. The remaining divisions of 
Germany and her allies are performing 
garrison service in the occupied coun- 
tries—France, Belgium, Norway, Hol- 
land, Yugoslavia, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, etc.—while part of them are 
fighting in Libya or Egypt against Great 
Britain, the Libyan front diverting in all 
four German divisions and 11 Italian 
divisions. 

Hence, instead of 127 divisions as in 
the first World War, we are now facing 
on our front not less than 240 divisions, 
and instead of 85 German divisions we 
now have 179 German divisions fighting 
the Red Army. There you have the 
chief reason and foundation for the tac- 
tical successes of the German-fascist 
troops on our front in the summer of 
this year. 

The German invasion of our country 
is often compared to Napoleon’s in- 
vasion of Russia. But this comparison 
will not bear criticism: Of the 600,000 
troops which began the campaign against 
Russia, Napoleon scarcely brought 
130,000 or 140,000 troops as far as 
Borodino. That was all he had at his 
disposal at Moscow. Well, we now 
have over 3,000,000 troops facing the 
front of the Red Army and armed with 
all the implements of modern warfare. 
What comparison can there be here? 


The German invasion of our country 
is also sometimes compared to the Ger- 
man invasion of Russia at the time ot 
the first World War. But neither will 
this comparison bear criticism. Firstly, 
in the first World War there was a 
second front in Europe, which rendered 
the German position very difficult, 
whereas in this war there is no second 
front in Europe. Secondly, in this war 
twice as many troops are facing. our 
front as in the first World War. Ob- 
viously the comparison is not appro- 
priate. 

You can now conceive how serious 
and extraordinary are the difficulties 
confronting the Red Army and how 
great is the heroism displayed by the 
Red Army in its war of liberation 
against the German-fascist invaders. I 
think that no other country and no 
other army could have withstood such an 
onslaught of the bestial bands of Ger- 
man-fascist brigands and their allies. 
’Only our Soviet country and only our 
Red Army are capable of withstanding 
such an onslaught. And not only with- 
standing it, but also overpowering it. 

It is often asked: But will there be a 
second front in Europe after all? Yes, 
there will be, sooner or later. There 
will be one. And it will be not only be- 
cause we need it, but and above all be- 
cause our Allies need it no less than we 


do. 


Our Allies cannot fail to realize. 


that since France has been put out of 
action, the absence of a second front 
against fascist Germany may end badly 
for all freedom-loving countries, includ- 
ing the Allies themselves. 

(4) The fighting alliance of the 
USSR, Great Britain and the United 
States of America against Hitlerite Ger- 
many and her allies in Europe. It may 
now be considered indisputable that in 
the course of the war imposed upon na- 
tions by Hitlerite Germany, a radical 
demarcation of forces and formation of 
two opposite camps has taken place—the 
camp of the Italo-German coalition and 
the camp of the Anglo-Soviet-American 
coalition. It is equally indisputable that 
these two opposite coalitions are guided 
by two different and opposite programs 
of action. The program of action of the 
Italo-German coalition may be described 
by the following points: 

Racial hatred; domination of “chosen” 
nations; subjugation of other nations 
and seizure of their territories; eco- 
nomic enslavement of subjugated na- 
tions and spoliation of their national 
weath; destruction of democratic liber- 
ties; institution of the Hitlerite regime 
everywhere. 

The program of action of the Anglo- 
Soviet-American coalition is: 

Abolition of racial exclusiveness; 
equality of nations and integrity of their 
territories; liberation of enslaved na- 
tions and the restoration of their sov- 
ereign rights; the right of every nation 
to arrange its affairs as it wishes; eco- 
nomic aid to nations that have suffered 
and assistance to them in attaining their 
material welfare; restoration of demo- 
cratic liberties; destruction of the Hit- 
lerite regime. 
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Occupied Countries Await 
Opportunity for Revenge 


The effect of the program of action of 
the Italo-German coalition has been that 
all occupied countries of Europe—Nor- 
way, Denmark, Belgium, Holland, 
France, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, Greece and occupied regions of 
the USSR—are burning with hatred of 
the Italo-German tyrants, are causing 
all the damage they can to the Germans 
and their allies and are waiting for a 
favorable opportunity to take revenge 
on their conquerors for the humiliations 
and violence they are suffering. 

In this connection, one of the charac- 
teristic features of the present moment 
is the progressively growing isolation of 
the Italo-German coalition and the de- 
pletion of its moral and political re- 
serves in Europe, its growing weakness 
and disintegration. The effect of the 
program of action of the Anglo-Soviet- 
American coalition has been that all oc- 
cupied countries in Europe are full of 
sympathy for the members of this coali- 
tion and are prepared to render them 
all the help of which they are capable. 

In this connection, another character- 
istic feature of the present moment is 
that the moral and political reserves of 
this coalition are growing from day to 
day in Europe—and not only in Europe 
—and that that coalition is progressively 
winning millions of sympathizers, ready 
to join it in fighting against Hitler’s 
tyranny. If the relative strength of 
these two coalitions is examined from 
the standpoint of human and material 
resources, one cannot help reaching the 
conclusion that the Anglo-Soviet-Ameri- 
can coalition has an indisputable ad- 
vantage. 

But the question is: Is this advantage 
alone sufficient for victory? There are 
occasions, as we know, when resources 
are abundant, but they are expended so 
incompetently that the advantage is nul- 
lified. Obviously, what is needed in ad- 
dition to resources is the capacity to 
mobilize these resources and the ability 
to expend them properly. Is there any 
reason for doubting the existence of such 
ability and such capacity on the part of 
the men of the Anglo-Soviet-American 
coalition? There are people who doubt 
this. But what grounds have they for 
their doubts? 

There was a time when the men of 
this coalition displayed their ability and 
capacity to mobilize the resources of 
their countries and to expend them prop- 
erly for the purposes of economic, cul- 
tural and political development. One 
asks: What grounds are there for 
doubting that men who have displayed 
capacity and ability in mobilizing and 
distributing resovrces for economic, cul- 
tural and political purposes will prove 
incapable of doing the same thing for 
the purposes of war? I think there are 
no such doubts. 

It is said that the Anglo-Soviet-Amer- 
ican coalition has every chance of win- 
ning and would certainly win if it did 
not have one organic defect which is 
capable of weakening and disintegrating 
it. This defect, in the opinion of these 
people, is that this coalition consists of 
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heterogeneous elements with different 
ideologies and that this circumstance will 
prevent their organizing joint action 
against the common enemy. 

I think that this assertion is wrong. 
It would be ridiculous to deny the dif- 
ference in ideologies and social systems 
of the countries composing the Anglo- 
Soviet-American coalition. But does this 
preclude the possibility and expediency 
of joint action on the part of the mem- 
bers of this coalition against the com- 
mon enemy who holds out the threat of 
enslavement for them? It certainly does 
not preclude it. More, the existence of 
this threat imperatively imposes the nec- 
essity of joint action upon the mem- 
bers of this coalition, in order to save 
mankind from reversion to savagery and 
mediaeval brutality. Is not the program 
of action of the Anglo-Soviet-American 
coalition a sufficient basis for the organ- 
ization of a joint struggle against Hit- 
lerite tyranny and for the achievement 
of victory over it? I think that it is 
quite sufficient. 


Progressive Rapprochement Between 


USSR, Great Britain and USA 


The assumption of these people is 
also wrong because of the fact that it 
is completely refuted by the events of the 
past year. And indeed, if these people 
were right, we should be observing the 
progressive mutual alienation of the 
members of the Anglo-Soviet-American 
coalition. Yet far from observing this, 
we have facts and events pointing to 
progressive rapprochement between 
members of the Anglo-Soviet-American 
coalition and their uniting into a single 
fighting alliance. 

Events of the past year supply direct 
proof of this. In July, 1941, several 
weeks after Germany attacked the 
USSR, Great Britain concluded with us 
an agreement “on joint action in the war 
against Germany.” At that time we had 
not yet any agreement with the United 
States of America on this subject. Ten 
months later, on May 26, 1942, during 
Comrade Molotov’s visit to Great Brit- 
ain, the latter concluded with us a 
“treaty of alliance in the war against 
Hitlerite Germany and her associates in 
Europe, and on collaboration and mu- 
tual aid. thereafter.” This treaty was 
concluded for a period of 20 years. It 
marks a historic turning point in the 
relations between our country and Great 
Britain. 

In June, 1942, during Comrade Molo- 
tov’s visit to the United States, the 
United States of America‘concluded with 
us an “agreement on principles applica- 
ble to mutual aid in the conduct of the 
war against aggression,’ an agreement 
representing a substantial advance in 
relations between the USSR and the 
United States. 

Lastly, one should mention so impor- 
tant a fact as the visit to Moscow of the 
British Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, 
which established complete mutual un- 
derstanding between the leaders of the 
two countries. 

There can be no doubt that all these 
facts point to progressive rapprochement 
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Men of a Stalingrad workers battalion in 
action in a factory yard. 






between the USSR, Great Britain and 
the United States of America and their 
uniting in a fighting alliance against the 
Italo-German coalition. 

It follows that the logic of things is 
stronger than any other logic. There 
can be only one conclusion, namely, that 
the Anglo-Soviet-American coalition has 
every chance of vanquishing the Italo- 
German coalition and certainly will van- 
quish it. 

(5) Our tasks. The war has torn off 
all veils and laid bare all relationships. 
The situation has become so clear that 
nothing is easier than to define our 
tasks in this war. In an interview with 
the Turkish General Erkilet, published 
in the Turkish newspaper Cumhuriet, 
that cannibal Hitler said: “We shall de- 
stroy Russia so that she will never be 
able to rise again.” That would appear 
clear although rather silly. It is not our 
aim to destroy Germany, for it is im- 
possible to destroy Germany, just as 
it is impossible to destroy Russia. But 
the Hitlerite state can and should be 
destroyed. And our first task in fact is 
to destroy the Hitlerite state and its 
inspirers. 

In the same interview with the same 
general, that cannibal Hitler went on 
to say: “We shall continue the war un- 
til Russia ceases to have an organized 
military force.” That would appear clear 
although illiterate. It is not our aim 
to destroy all organized military force in 
Germany, for every literate person will 
understand that that is not only impossi- 
ble in regard to Germany, as it is in re- 
gard to Russia, but also inadvisable from 
the point of view of the victor. But Hit- 
ler’s army can and should be destroyed. 

Our second task, in fact, is to destroy 
Hitler’s army and its leaders. The Hit- 
lerite scoundrels have made it a rule 
to torture Soviet war prisoners, to slay 
them by the hundreds and to condemn 
thousands of them to death by starva- 
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tion. They outrage and slaughter the 
civilian population of occupied territories 
of our country, men and women, chil- 
dren and old folks, our brothers and 
sisters. They have made it their aim to 
enslave or exterminate the population 
of the Ukraine, Byelorussia, the Baltic 
Republics, Moldavia, the Crimea and 
the Caucasus. Only villains and scoun- 
drels bereft of all honor and fallen to 
the state of beasts can permit themselves 
such outrages toward innocent, un- 
armed people. 

But that is not all. They have cov- 
ered Europe with gallows and concen- 
tration camps, have introduced a vile 
“system of hostages.” They shoot and 
hang absolutely innocent citizens taken 
as “hostages,” because some German 
beast was prevented from _ violating 
women or robbing citizens. They have 
converted Europe into a prison of na- 
tions. And this they call “the new order 
in Europe.” 


Fascists Will Not Escape 
Responsibility for Crimes 


We know who are the men guilty of 
these outrages, the builders of “the 
new order in Europe,” all those newly 


baked governor generals or just ordinary 
governors, commandants and sub-com- 
mandants. Their names are known to 
tens of thousands of tormented people. 
Let these butchers know that they will 
not escape the responsibility for their 
crimes or elude the avenging hand of the 
tormented nations. 

Our third task is to destroy the hated 
“new order in Europe;” and to punish 
its builders. 

Such are our tasks. 

Comrades, we are waging a great war 
of liberation. We are not waging it 
alone, but in conjunction with our Al- 
lies. It will end in our victory over the 
vile foes of mankind, over the German- 
fascist imperialists. On its standard is 
inscribed: “Hail the victory of the Anglo- 
Soviet-American fighting alliance! Hail 
the liberation of the nations of Europe 
from Hitler’s tyranny! Hail the liberty 
and independence of our glorious So- 
viet motherland! Execration and death 
to the German-fascist invaders, to their 
state, their army, their ‘new order in 
Europe’!” 

Glory to our Red Army! 

Glory to our Navy! 

Glory to our men and women guer- 
rillas! 


Order of the Day 


Order of the day of People’s Com- 
missar of Defense of the USSR Stalin, 
November 7, 1942. 


OMRADES, Red Army men, com- 

manders and political workers, men 
and women guerrillas, working people 
of the Soviet Union! 

On behalf of the Soviet Government 
and our Bolshevik Party I greet and 
congratulate you on the day of the 25th 
anniversary of the victory of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution. A quarter 
of a century ago, workers and peasants 
under the leadership of the Bolshevik 
Party and the great Lenin established 
the power of the Soviets in our country. 
Since that time the peoples of the So- 
viet Union have traversed a glorious 
road. In 25 years our country has be- 
come a mighty socialist industrial power 
with collective agriculture. 

Having gained liberty and independ- 
ence, the peoples of the Soviet country 
are united in inviolable fraternal com- 
panionship. The Soviet people have freed 
themselves of all oppression and by per- 
severing labor ensured a well-to-do and 
cultural life for themselves. 

The peoples of our country meet to- 
day on the 25th anniversary of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution, in the heat 
of violent struggle against the German- 
fascist invaders and their associates in 
Europe. At the beginning of this year, 
in the winter period, the Red Army dealt 
heavy blows to the German-fascist 
troops. Having beaten off the German 
attack on Moscow, it took the initiative 
in its own hands, passed to the offensive 
and drove the German troops westward, 
liberating a number of regions of our 
country from German slavery. The Red 
Army thus demonstrated that under 
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certain favorable conditions it can over- 
whelm the German-fascist troops. 

In the summer, however, the situation 
on the front changed for the worse. 
Taking advantage of the absence of a 
second front in Europe, the Germans and 
their allies swept up all their reserves, 
hurled them against our Ukrainian front 
and pierced it. At the cost of heavy los- 
ses the German-fascist troops succeeded 
in advancing southward and creating a 
threat to Stalingrad, the Black Sea 
Coast, Grozny and the approaches to 
Transcaucasia. True, the staunchness 
and gallantry of the Red Army thwarted 
the German plans of outflanking Mos- 
cow from the east and striking at the 
capital of our country from the rear. 
The enemy has been checked at Stalin- 
grad. However, having been checked at 
Stalingrad and having already lost there 
tens of thousands of officers and men, 
the enemy hurls into action fresh di- 
visions, exerting his last efforts. The 
struggle on the Soviet-German front is 
growing in intensity. On the outcome of 
this struggle depends the fate of the 
Soviet State, the freedom and indepen- 
dence of our country. 

Our Soviet people has stood with 
credit the trials that have fallen to its 
lot, and is imbued with unshakable faith 
in victory. The war proved a severe test 
of the strength and stability of the So- 
viet system. The calculations of the 
German imperialists on the disintegration 
of the Soviet State completely failed. 
Socialist industry, the collective farming 
system, the friendship of the peoples of 
our country, the Soviet State, have 
proved stable and impregnable. Workers 
and peasants, all intellectuals of our 
country, the whole of’ our rear, con- 
scientiously and selflessly work for the 


supplying the requirements of our front. 

‘The Red Army bears the brunt of 
the war against Hitlerite Germany and 
her associates. By its selfless struggle 
against the fascist armies it has won the 
affection and respect of all the freedom- 
loving peoples of the world. Red Army 
men and commanders who formerly 
lacked sufficient military experience have 
learned to strike at the enemy without 
missing, to annihilate his manpower and 
materiel, to thwart the enemy’s designs, 
to staunchly defend our towns and vil- 
lages from the foreign enslavers. The 
heroic defenders of Moscow and Tula, 
Odessa and Sevastopol, Leningrad and 
Stalingrad, have set examples of supreme 
courage, iron discipline, staunchness and 
the ability to win. Our whole Red Army 
emulates these heroes. 

The enemy has already felt on its own 
hide the Red Army’s ability for resis- 
tance. He will yet feel the weight of 
the Red Army’s smashing blows. There 
can be no doubt that the German in- 
vaders will yet embark on new adven- 
tures. But the enemy’s forces are al- 
ready undermined and strained to the 
limit. In the course of the war the 
Red Army has put out of action over 
8,000,000 enemy officers and men. At 
present the Hitlerite army, with an ad- 
mixture of Rumanians, Hungarians, Ital- 
ians and Finns, has become considerably 
weaker than it was in the summer and 
autumn of 1941. 

Comrades, Red Army men, com- 
manders and political workers, men and 
women guerrillas! It is on your perse- 
verance, staunchness, fighting skill and 
readiness to discharge your duty to the 
country that the defeat of the German- 
fascist army and the liberation of the 
Soviet land from the Hitlerite invaders 
depend! We can and must clear the So- 
viet land of Hitlerite vermin. To do this 
it is essential: 

(1) Steadfastly and stubbornly to de- 
fend the line of our front, not to allow 
the enemy to advance further, to strain 
all efforts to wear down the enemy, to 
annihilate his manpower and to destroy 
his equipment; 

(2) To strengthen to the maximum 
the iron discipline, strict order and 
singleness of command in our army, to 
perfect the military training of our 
troops, stubbornly and persistently to 
prepare devastating blows against the 
enemy ; 

(3) To fan the flames of the peo- 
ple’s guerrilla movement in the rear of 
the enemy, to devastate the enemy rear 
and to exterminate the German-fascist 
scoundrels. 

Comrades, the enemy has already ex- 
perienced the force of the blows of the 
Red Army before Rostov, before Mos- 
cow, before Tikhvin. The day is not far 
off when the enemy will feel the force 
of new blows of the Red Army. 

There will be a holiday in our streets! 

Long live the 25th anniversary of the 
Great October Socialist Revolution! 

Long live our Red Army! 

Long live our Red Navy! 

Long live our gallant men and women 
guerrillas! 

Death to the German-fascist invaders! 















een volumes of the Book of American- 
Soviet Friendship have already been 
delivered to Ambassador Litvinov. Since 
the time for gathering signatures was too 
short to obtain the many more thousands 
that can be secured, the American Council 
on Soviet Relations has decided to con- 
tinue gathering signatures for additional 
volumes, and we have pledged the aid of 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY to secure them. 
We, therefore, ask all our readers to send 
in to us immediately, lists filled or partially 
filled together with the contributions re- 















The Book of 
AMERICAN- 
SOVIET 
Friendship 


ceived with the signatures. Since the money 
already received, plus the outstanding 
money now being called in will be sufficient 
to cover all costs and organizational ex- 
penses, it is now possible to have every- 
body we can possibly reach sign without 
being called upon to contribute. We there- 
fore urge all our readers to use the form 
below for additional signatures. This second 
collection of signatures will continue to 
December 30th, on which date please mail 
in all signature lists. 


N this twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 
founding of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, the American people are 
proud to pay tribute to our great sister 
nation and ally. Your November 7 and our 
July 4 are milestones in the march toward 
human freedom, taking on a new sig- 
nificance as we fight together in this peo- 
ple’s war for the liberation of all nations. 
We honor the Soviet leaders and people 
for their achievement in building a united 
nation which, at the cost of incalculable 
sacrifices, has made its epic contribution 
to the common struggle against the fascist 
powers and won the undying gratitude of 
the democratic peoples of the world. The 
American people rejoice in the historic 
steps taken by our Government to forge 
the friendship between our two countries 
into a mighty weapon for winning the war. 
Each of us, inscribing his name in this 
Book friendship, 
pledges that he will do his utmost to 


of American-Soviet 


strengthen further this friendship for vic- 
tory of the United Nations and for col. 
laboration in building a just world order 
and an enduring peace. 
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NAZI MORALE 
(Continued from page 35) 


the shattering blows upon the living 
standards and morale of the German 
people inflicted by the fighting people of 
Russia, who for the first time made 
aggression a costly affair, not the source 
of loot it had been before. 

As a picture of Germany under Naz- 
ism and the abysses into which Nazism 
is inexorably dragging her, Smith’s deep- 
ly felt and vividly written book, is of 
compelling importance. 


The Seeret War 


SABOTAGE! THE SECRET War AGAINST 
America by Michael Sayers and Al- 
bert E. Kahn. Harpers $2.50. 


HIS important book, dealing with 
the activities of the Axis Fifth Col- 
umn in our country and its American 
tools and dupes is particularly impor- 
tant for its revelations of the use of 
anti-Soviet propaganda in the _ psycho- 
logical war against our national unity. 
The book is divided into two sections: 
one a description of physical sabotage; 
the other and perhaps even more impor- 
tant, a description of the psychological 
sabotage used by our Axis enemies. 
In the first section a phantom of the 


Moscow Trials appears. He is Paul 
Scheffer, German “liberal” journalist 
and unmasked Gestapo agent, who 


served as the Nazi go-between to the 
Trotzkyite Fifth Column ‘in Russia, 
liquidated by the Moscow Trials. Schef- 
fer transferred his activities to this 
country but was picked up by the F.B.I. 

In the second section the authors de- 
fine Psychological Sabotage as: “un- 
dermining of morale, the warping of 
public opinion, the fomenting of doubt 
and indecision, the stirring up of dissen- 
tion and disunity.” 

Then the authors describe how anti- 
Soviet, anti-British and anti-Semitic 
propaganda, was used for this purpose. 
In a final chapter they show in what 
devious ways the propaganda is still car- 
ried on, using suspicions of our allies to 
disrupt war effort. 

Thus the book makes clear that the 
enemies of American-Soviet friendship 
are the deliberate or unwitting enemies 
of the American people, deliberate or 
unwitting saboteurs! 


Science Made Vivid 


CHEMICAL ELEMENTS by J. Nechaev. 
Translated by Beatrice Kinkead. II- 
lustrated. Coward McCann. $2.50. 


UST as New Russia’s Primer, by 
Ilin, though first issued as a chil- 
dren’s book, found as many _ readers 
among adults, so “Chemical Elements,” 
also published as a juvenile, will prob- 
ably not be limited in its audience but 
will find its readers among people at all 
age levels. Soviet writers have been un- 
usually successful in popularizing science 
and Nechaev ranks among their best. 
The author has set himself the task of 
tracing the progress in man’s knowledge 
of the Chemical Elements from the iso- 
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lation of Oxygen, the first to be discov- 
ered, to the isolation of radium and the 
spectacular discoveries of the nature of 
the atom that followed. This meant 
covering a quest that went on for two 
and a half centuries. 

Nechaev’s capacity for selecting the 
significant events and putting them to- 


gether into a continuous story is quite - 


phenomenal. The book actually reads 
like a mystery story with successive sci- 
entists using their predecessor’s findings 
as clues until they have succeeded in 
working out the whole grand pattern 
of the material structure of the universe. 

The question might arise: What ac- 
counts for the success of Soviet writers 
in the popularization of science? The 
reason perhaps is that the Soviet atti- 
tude toward science is progressive and 
positive, with none of the negative 
and mystical elements that have crept 
into science in other countries. Soviet 
science is not held back by fear of pos- 
sible evils that science can bring through 
misuse, and so the book ends on a char- 
acteristically Soviet note—the brilliant 
prospects of scientific achievement that 
lie ahead for all mankind. 


CALL OF THE EARTH 
(Continued from page 21) 


“Fiewt,” shouted the soldiers. They 
fired incendiary bullets aiming at the 
walls and the window frames. In half 
an hour they had set fire to the whole 
village. Then they had silently with- 
drawn. 

“The accursed fellows did not even 
have any words for us—‘fiewt’ as if 
they were addressing dogs!” she re- 
calls, and a flush of heavy implacable 
anger spreads over her face. 

That is how they killed and stamped 
out life in these parts, but the root 
of our life is stronger than death which 
the invaders brought in their wake. 
They are being driven back and 
shoots of our life will sprout again. 
The lone post in the field is not the 
mark of death. These parts will not 
be overgrown with weeds. Life will 
triumph. It is already triumphing. 

We see the first landmark on the 
bare fields where once the village 
stood. Yesterday there was nothing 
here. Today there is the frame of a 
house. The owner is not to be seen. 
He has gone into the forest for more 
logs. Soon a new house will stand 
here. Round it neighbors will appear, 
and the people will again float timber 
and sow flax and northern wheat for 
which Kirov paved the way. 

At the entrance to the village the 
Germans left three crosses, a large one 
for an officer, and two smaller ones for 
corporals. We do not know the actual 
number of Germans that are buried 
here. Inscriptions do not mean any- 













































































Washing away German inscriptions on a 
house in a liberated village 


thing. You cannot tell whether only 
the officer, Otto Winnik, lies buried 
here, or whether his platoon is buried 
with him. The enemy lies even in 
the inscriptions on the crosses of their 
graves. 

Life is advancing at a fast pace. 
Each minute is precious. In the barn, 
which miraculously survived behind a 
tank obstruction, seeds are being sorted. 
The noise of axes again is heard in the 
forest and the foreman who has re- 
turned from a guerrilla detachment 
opens his old notebook and calculates 
the timber felled in each section. 

A Red Army post is stationed near 
the brook. Next to them a collective 
farm family lives in a dugout. In the 
mornings a Red Army man grooms 
his horse. A boy hovers around him. 
“If you want to water the horse, I 
can do it,” he says. Smartly holding 
the reins he rides toward the brook. 
Hardly visible above the horse he pass- 
es the place where Otto Winnik laid 
down his bandit head. The little boy 
rides down to the brook. He shouts at 
the horse. 

All around are fields flooded with 
sun. The day is bright. The earth is 
awakening, breathing. A transparent 
vapor rises from the snow. The earth 
is calling men. They return. 
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OTHER CELEBRATIONS 
(Continued from page 14) 


can Council on Soviet Relations for the 
occasion. A feature common to most 
of these meetings was the participation 
by representatives of other United 
Nations. As Sir Gerald Campbell 
formerly British Consul General at 
New York remarked at Bridgeport: 
“China and Britain and the Soviet 
Union have all had the tragic experience 
of fighting virtually alone, but now at 
last the United Nations are beginning to 
fight as United Nations together.” 
Another feature common to all meet- 
ings was the wide support given. 
Trade unionists, churchmen, business- 
men, educators, scientists, professional 
men, cooperated in making these many 
meetings possible, and joined together 
in their expressions of gratitude, ad- 
miration and good-will towards the 
Soviet Union. The wide character of 
support for American-Soviet friendship, 
can be illustrated by the membership 
of the Connecticut State Committee of 
the American Council on Soviet Rela- 
tions, which includes Leigh Dannen- 
berg, publisher of the Bridgeport 
Herald, Professor Walter Landauer 


of the University of Connecticut, Har- 
old V. Feinarch, President of the A.F. 
of L. Central Trades Council, T. R. 
Malloy, President State CIO Coun- 
cil, Mrs. George Seldes, Congressman 
James Shanley, the Rev. Alonzo L. 


- Wood. 


Reports from meetings in Pittsburg, 
Albany and Syracuse have not been 
received up to time of going to press, 
and some important meetings have not 
yet been held, notably at Chicago, 
where on November 25th Charlie 
Chaplin is to be the principal speaker 
at a rally sponsored by 300 prominent 
Chicagoans including Prof. Samuel 
Harper, Marshall Field, E. L. Ryer- 
son, Edward E. Brown, Dean Charles 
Gilkey, Paul Scott Mowrer, Samuel 
Levin, Congressman Sabath, Bishop 
James A. Gray, and Mrs. Phillips 
Wyatt Moore. 

Sergei Koussevitsky summed up the 
spirit which inspired these many meet- 
ings in the greeting he read at Boston, 
concluding with these words: 


The greeting I am extending to the 
Soviet States on this eventful Anniver- 
sary year is one of profound emotion, of 
admiration, and of faith in the future 
triumph of Russia. 


SPONSORS OF THE CONGRESS 


| ge preliminary list of prominent people 
who sponsored the Congress of American 
Soviet Friendship was published in our previ- 
ous issue. The list was headed by Secretary 
Hull and included Cabinet members, govern- 
ment officials and Senators, as well as leaders 
in every field of American life. Up until the 
actual convening of the Congress, according 
to its director, Miss Alice Barrows, endorse- 
ments continued to pour in. 

In addition to Lord Halifax, the British Am- 
bassador, the list includes Hon. Teo Ming 
Wei, Chinese Ambassador, Hon. W. Munthe 
D Morgenstierne, Norwegian Ambassador, 
Hon. J. Ciechanowski, Polish Ambassador, Dr. 
A. Loudon, Netherlands Ambassador, Hon. 
Constantin Fotitch, Yugoslavian Ambassador, 
Hon. V. S. Hurban, Czechoslovakian Ambassa- 
dor and Laurence A. Steinhardt, U. S. Am- 
bassador to Turkey. 

In addition to Governor Lehman, Governors 
sponsoring the Congress included Governor 
Blood of New Hampshire, Governor Darden 
of Virginia, Governor Dixon of Alabama, Gov- 
ernor Edison of New Jersey, Governor Lang- 
lie of Washington, Governor Osborn of Ari- 
zona, Governor Saltonstall of Massachusetts, 
Governor Schricker of Indiana, Governor 
Sewall of Maine, Governor Sprague of Ore- 
gon, Governor Van Wagoner of Michigan. 
Mayor LaGuardia headed the list of mayors. 

Over forty college and university presi- 
dents were among the endorsers, among them 
President C. A. Dykstra, University of Wiscon- 
sin, President Thomas S. Gates, University of 
Pennsylvania, President Robert C. Clothier, 
Rutgers University, Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, 
Union Theological Seminary, President Karl 
Taylor Compton, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, President Herbert John Davis, 
Smith College, President Edmund E. Day, Cor- 
nell, President Robert E. Doherty, Carnegie 
Institute, President John W. Nason, Swarth- 
more, President J. C. Newcombe, University 
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of West Virginia, President Frederick Douglas 
Patterson of Tuskegee Institute, President 
Marion Edwards Park, Bryn Mawr, Dr. Alan 
Valentine, University of Rochester, Dr. Frank 
Aydelotte, Director of the Institute of Ad- 
vanced Study, Princeton. 

Over forty A.F. of L. and CIO officials and 
union heads were also among the sponsors. 
A.F. of L. leaders included William Green, 
President, George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Robert J. Watt, International Representative, 
Felix Knight, General President Railway Car- 
men's Union, Lawrence P. Lindelof, President 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers, Harvey W. Brown, President In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, John P. 
Burke, President-Secretary Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, Edward 
Flore, General President Hotel and Restaurant 
Workers, James Maloney, President Glass Bot- 
tle Blowers’ Association, McFetridge, President 
Building Service Employees Union, R. E. Van 
Horn, President International Cigar Makers’ 
Union, Frank X. Martel, President Michigan 
Federation of Labor, Edward D. Vandeleur, 
President California State Federation. 

Among the CIO leaders sponsoring the 
Congress there were, in addition to Philip Mur- 
ray, President, John Green, President Indus- 
trial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Work- 
ers, Sidney Hillman, President of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, Harry Bridges, 
President International Longshoremen's and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Joseph Curran, Presi- 
dent of the National Maritime Union, S. H. 
Dalrymple, President United Rubber Workers 
of America, J. F. Jurich, President of the In- 
ternational Fishermen and Allied Workers, 
O. A. Knight, President Oil Workers, David J. 
McDonald, Secretary-Treasurer United Steel 
Workers, Reid Robinson, President Mine Mill 
and Smelter Workers, Edward T. Cheyfitz, 
National Secretary Die Casting Workers, 
Leonard Lageman, Secretary-Treasurer Min- 


nesota State Industrial Union Council, Eleanor 
Nelson, Secretary-Treasurer United Federal 
Workers of America, Ben Probe, Secretary- 
Treasurer Michigan CIO Council. 

The Railroad Brotherhoods were represented 
by A. F. Whitney, President Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen, T. C. Cashen, President 
Switchmen's Union, A. Johnston, Grand Chief 
Engineer, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, and D. B. Robertson, President Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Engineers. 

Among the leading churchmen sponsoring 
the Congress were Rt. Rev. Henry W. Hob- 
son, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Bishop Ar- 
thur W. Moulton, Bishop Malcom E. Peabody, 
Rt. Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, Bishop 
W. J. Walls, Canon Anson Phelps Stokes, 
Rabbi Samuel H. Goldenson, Dr. Fredrick 
May Eliot. 

Other names of importance in many fields 
C. C. Burlingham, Rear Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd, Charles Chaplin, Jo Davidson, Edsel 
Ford, Albert Kahn, Helen Keller, Serge Kous- 
sevitsky, Frederic March, Raymond Massey, 
Owen D. Young, Edith Abbott, Mrs. Ogden 
Mills Reid, Mary McLeod Bethune, George 
Washington Carver, Rev. A. Clayton Powell, 
Jr., Earl B. Dickerson, Dr. Hugh Cabot, Dr. 
Arthur Compton, Albert Einstein, Dr. Robert 
A. Millikan, William Rose Benet, Van Wyck 
Brooks, Pearl Buck, Ernest Hemingway, Wil- 
liam Ellery Leonard, Maurice Maeterlinck, 
Thomas Mann, Edgar Lee Masters, Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, Eugene O'Neill, Franz Werfel, 
Lin Yutang. 











Genevieve Taggard’s 


stirring poems 
on Soviet themes 


FALCON 


are now collected in a_beauti- 
fully printed small book and 
available for only 10c per copy. 
Can be sent as attractive and original 


Christmas greetings. 
@ 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY takes 


pride in this beautiful book, many 
of whose poems first appeared in 


our columns. Copies of FALCON 


may be secured through our office. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 E. 32nd Street New York, N. Y. 

















LANGUAGE - PHONOGRAPH 


COURSE — WANTED 


Will buy used outfit from private party, pref- 
erably with Russian or Spanish records. Box 
101, Soviet Russia Today, 114 E. 32 St., N. Y. 
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“Americans Who Want To Be Intelligent About 
Newspapers They Read Should Know This Book”’ 


PROF. CLYDE MILLER, Teachers College 


Former Sec’y, Inst. For Propaganda Analysis 



























GrorcE SELDES, in his commando style, PROVES that the commercial 
press is being used by Big Business to fool and betray the people. You owe it 
to yourself to learn how to read the press; how to separate propaganda from 
facts. ‘THE FACTS ARE...” is “the most exciting and challenging book 
yet written on the press and radio”. Order your copy NOW! Price $1. If this 
book were published by a commercial publisher it would sell for $2. 





ert Josephy. 


augaanet is 1 THE FACTS ARE... . 


ing contribution to the war effort. It’s > a . 
packed full of the very facts which every A Guide to Falsehood and Propaganda in the Press and Radio 
American should know.” STETSON 
KENNEDY, author and book reviewer, 


FLORIDA TIMES UNION. By GEORGE SELDES 


“THE FACTS ARE... is a magnificent 
job. I especially recommend it to Navy Editor of IN FACT, author of “FREEDOM OF THE PRESS”, “YOU CAN’T 
officers, and I hope every one of our 
Navy officers will read it.” LT. COM- PRINT THAT”, “LORDS OF THE PRESS”, “SAWDUST CAESAR”, etc. 


MANDER CHAS. E. SEELEY, U. S. 
Navy (retired), editorial director of 


NAVY NEWS. CLIP $1 TO THIS COUPON AND MAIL IMMEDIATELY! 


i 
“T must say it is quite the greatest docu- 
ment on the exposure of the press that IN FACT, INC., 19 University Place, New York, N. Y. 
has yet been published. It surpasses, to 
my mind, the ‘Brass Check’ by Upton Enclosed find $1 (m.o. or check, cash sent at your own risk) for a copy of “THE FACTS 
Sinclair.””’ F. V. BANKS, Brotherhood of ARE .. .”, postpaid. 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
N. Y. Central Lines, West. DT CT ET ST OE TT CC T TTT TCC OT CTT TC OCC TT TTC CTT UCT CETTE TC PEC CTT ORC PCE P eT 
“T read your recent book (The Facts 
Are .. .) with pleasure and profit. You FCT C CCT TOC CCU UT TREE UC CUTE CTCL PCT 
are doing a swell job of hammering 
away on this all-important issue.’”” LEN CO Gy Gia 6 ¢ 6 6666 Ch hE ChE hs Cede hOseKNeN ceded e ser deKeccddesiTesecdendeessecsiads 
DE CAUX, editor CIO NEWS, publicity 
director, CIO. “THE FACTS ARE .. .” is available through IN FACT only! 




















A perfect gift— 
Album of the RUSSIAN 
STATE MUSEUM 


Twenty masterpieces of Russian 
Art of the 18th and 19th Cen- 
turies, in full color, handsomely 
mounted, ready for framing. 








HESE are reproductions in all Denis Davydov, organizer of the FOUR CONTINENT BOOK 
the glowing colors of the origi- | guerrilla warfare against Napoleon, CORPORATION 
nals of twenty great works by Rus- Kuinji’s Evening in the Ukraine 253 Fifth Avenue, New York 


sian masters of the 18th and 19th and other beautiful paintings. Cloth Please send me the Album of the Russian 
centuries. They include such famous bound portfolio, with descriptive needles : $3.00. 
paintings as Bryullov’s Destruction text. Insert size, 11 x 14% inches.  yame 
of Pompeii, Repin’s Cossack’s Reply 

’ . ormerly $5.00. 
to the Sultan, Surikov’s Suvorov in f . 
the Alps, Kiprensky’s Portrait of Now only $3.00, Postpaid. City 
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How the Give a Gift 
—Get a Gift Offer 
Works 


You solve your gift prob- 
lems by sending subscrip- 
tions to SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY, now more vwel- 
come than ever in Amer- 
ican homes. Depending 
on the number of gift 
subscriptions, you receive 
a choice of valuable gifts 
for yourself. 


For Two Gift Subs, 
the Gift You Get is 


A four color wall map of 
the USSR, 44’x28”, show- 
ing all important centers, 
industrial developments, 
railroads, resources, eic., 
or SONGS OF THE RED 
ARMY, a handsome book 
containing the music and 
the lyrics translated into 
English. (Mark your 
choice in one of the 
squares below). You pay 
only $2.50 for 2 gift subs, 
50c less than regular sub- 
scription rate. 


(] WALL MAP OF THE 
USSR 


C] RED ARMY SONGS 


For Three Gift Subs, 


the Gift You Get is | 


Captain Sergei N. Kourn- | 


akoff’s great book about 
the Red Army, RUSSIA’S 
FIGHTING FORCES, or 
the Dean of Canterbury’s 
book about the nature 
and organization of the 


Soviet Union, THE SOV. | 


IET POWER. (Mark 
your choice in one of the 
squares below.) You pay 
only $3.50 for 3 gift subs, 
a dollar less than regular 
subscription rate. 


C) FIGHTING FORCES 
CL) SOVIET POWER 








Give a gift—Get a gift 


As in past holiday seasons, we make the gift problem easy for you by special 
gift subscription offers, by which you can send gift subscriptions to your 
friends at reduced rates and receive a valuable gift for yourself. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, 114 EAST 32nd STREET, NEW YORK 


Enclosed find $ for which please send annual subscription to 
each of the following names in accordance with the special gift offer out- 
lined here. You will also mail a card to each of these new sub- 
scribers conveying my holiday greetings to themgand informing them that 
the subscription is coming to them as my gift. At the same time the gift 
specified in your offer will be sent to me. Here are the names and addresses 
of my friends to whom you are io send the magazine. (Print clearly.) 


You can take advantage of this special offer by including your own subscrip- 
tion, or renewal, as one of the gift subscriptions entitling you to a gift. If 
the subscription entered in your name is a renewal please mark renewal 
after your name. 








| garet 
_ vivid photo and narrative 
| record of _ the 


For Five Gift Subs, 
the Gift You Get is 


The epoch making book 
MISSION TO MOSCOW 
by Joseph E. Davies, 
former ambassador to the 
USSR, or ART ALBUM of 
reprints of masterpieces, 
mounted and ready to 
frame, from Moscow's 
noted Museum of Western 
Art. You pay only $6.00 
for five gift subs, $1.50 
less than regular subscrip- 
tion rate. 


C MISSION TO MOSCOW 
C ART ALBUM 


For Six Gift Subs, 
the Gift You Get is 


Sholokhov’s SILENT 
DON, this great Soviet 
masterpiece formerly pub- 
lished in 2 vols., now 
published, complete, in 
one volume, or HOW MAN 
BECAME A GIANT by 
M. ILIN and E. SEGAL, a 
remarkable narrative of 
how science has brought 
man giant strength. You 
pay only $7.00 for six 
gift subs, $2.00 less than 
regular subscription. 


— SILENT DON 
1 MAN, GIANT 


For Seven Gift Subs, 


the Gift You Get is 


DeLuxe edition,  illus- 
trated, in color, half-tone 
and line with reproduc- 


_ tions from paintings and 
| original documents, of 


_ THE HISTORY OF THE 


CIVIL WAR IN THE 
SOVIET UNION or Mar- 
Bourke - White's 


war, 


SHOOTING THE RUS. 
SIAN WAR. You pay 
only $8.00 for 7 gift subs, 


| $2.50 less than regular 


subscription rates. 


C) CIVIL WAR 
[) RUSSIAN WAR 





